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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“I am much bounden to your Majesty.—"'King John. 
When I to Shakespeare come, silent I stand, 
As one who suddenly beholds the sea 
Rolling ite myriad billows toward the land, 
Stretching far out in vast complexity. 


Could I one moment fathom all its deptbh,— 
Catch in my hands its blinding, glittering spray. 
Soar on wide wings to view its circling space, 
Speak in its thunders, frolic in its play! 


I can but mutely watch, in glad surprise, 
The tiny birds that flit along its shore, 
That mock its sounding voice In piping cries; 
The critics brave can do but little more. 
For the Woman's Journ al. 
SOUVENIR. 


BY N. NEALE STEWART. 











<‘But aleaf? a dead leaf?’ You are laughing, 
As you play with your golden hair. 

You forget, while so winsomely chaffing, 
That the leaf was once green and fair. 


“It breathes of decay and November," 
You say with a shiver and frown? 

You are chilled by my life, and remember 
Only sunshine that gladdens your own? 


Hush girlie! the leaf that I've treasured, 
Is more than a dead leaf to me. 

All the bliss of my life has been measured, 
And its pain, since that leaf crossed the sea. 


*T was found when the winter was wildest, 
In a sheltered and moss-growr bed; 

But *twas bright as when summer was mildest, 
*Though its kindred lay scattered, and dead. 


And he aid, of his love ‘twas a token— 
That green through all storms should abide; 
But his faith—and my heart, have been broken 
And hope, and the leaflet, have died. 





WHAT REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
MEANS. 


It is obviously important for women, who 
are by and by to take part in the work of 
government, to study its theories and 
methods. This is why it may be well to 
speak of a letter to last Sunday’s Tribune 
on State Legislatures which at first struck 
me as only a piece of that journalistic inge- 
nuity which extracts a sensational article 
out of slight material, and without any 
great expenditure of investigation. But it 
after all affo-ds a very good instance of 
What seems a wholly wrong theory of re- 
publican government, and as such is a good 
study for those who are to become voters, 

I confess to a little general distrust of the 
letter in question, because it begins with a 
rather contemptuous slur upon a most in- 
telligent body of men,—a body of whom I 
found it a pleasure to be a member, the 
Massachusetts Legislature of 1880, I do 
not know who the literary gentleman of 
foreign birth can be who told the Tribune 
Writer that a State Legislature ‘‘amazed 
him” because most of the members were 
“so very honest, 80 very ignorant, so very 
Well-meaning and so very silly”; but I sus- 
pect that this literary foreigner had but re- 
cently learned our tongue, and had but a 
Vague sense of the meaning of adjectives. 
As to the Massachusetts Legislature 1 am 
happy to say that during four months’ 
membership I met many of the honest « d 
Well-meaning men thus indicated; but eit..er 
I did not encounter the ignorant and silly, 
or I belonged too essentially to that class to 
make the criticism. 

As to ignorance, we must remember that 
everything is comparative. An Adirondack 
boatman is reported to have put down Pro- 





fessor James Russell Lowell as ‘‘an igno 
rant cuss” after some difference of opinion 
as to the channel of a stream; and I rarely 
found a fellow-member of the legislature 
who did not know some one thing so much 
better than I, that he might justly have 
pronounced me ignorant, without waiting 
for the concurrent verdict of the foreign lit- 
erary gentleman. Yet there were certain 
things that Professor Lowell knew, after 
all, and so it is with everybody. No one, 
not even a journalist, knows absolutely 
everything; and few sane men are ignorant 
of everything. “The precise merit of a leg- 
islature is, I take it, that it brings together 
a variety of people, of whom each knows 
something; and by fair and honest compar- 
ison of opinions, they arrrive at the best re- 
sult they can. 

It is a trite and commonplace remark— 
those who wish will find it well discussed, 
for instance, in De Tocqueville's ‘‘Democ- 
racy in America”’—that under a monarchi- 
cal or centralized government a great many 
things are more neatly and accurately done 
than in a republic. The good sense of 
Americans have long since recognized that 
this disadvantage is incomparably more 
than counterbalanced by the general good 
sense diffused throughout the community 
by self-government The means by which 
this good sense is immediately brought to 
bear upon the laws, is called a legislature or 
a congress. 

Those who look at it from what may be 
called, without any reproach, the monarch- 
ical point of view, take the position that a 
body of three hundred men, for instance, 
chosen as are our State legislators, cannot 
possibly understand all the difficult ques- 
tions that come beforethem. But it is not 
the theory of our government that everybody 
in such an assembly should understand 
everything that comes up; the theory is 
that the assembly should be large enough to 
make it likely that it will contain some one 
or more people who will know something 
of each particular question, and will have 
intelligence enougb to explain it to the rest. 
If there is absolutely no one in the whole 
body who knows enough of the proposed 
legislation to explain it, what prospect is 
there that the people at iarge, who are to 
be governed by this legislation, will ever 
succeed in comprehending it? 

The mechanism by which this judgment 
of the more competent is to be attained, in 
a legislative body, is the system of com- 
mittees. Every class of subjects was as- 
signed by the Massachusetts legislature to a 
committee; these committees worked very 
faithfully; and in nine cases out of ten the 
House followed their leed. In the tenth 
case it might be that the committee did not 
state its case clearly, or roused needless op- 
positicn, or espoused a reform not yet ripe, 
or encountered some broad prejudice or 
principle in the average mind. The com- 
mittee on Education, of which I happened 
to be a member, had scarcely a man on it 
who had not been a teacher or served on a 
School-Committee. It had twenty-three 
subjects on which to report, and on twenty- 
two its report was sustained by the house, 
though often after some opposition. The 
only exception was a proposal to authorize 
towns to choose teachers for longer than 
one year; a new move in legislation, and 
one admitting of a good deal of doubt. I 
was also on the Committee of the House on 
“Constitutional Amendments and Woman 
Suffrage;” it included three Republican law- 
yers, three Democratic lawyers, an intelli- 
gent. Berkshire farmer and myself. It had 
fifteen matters referred to it, some of them 
very important; its report was accepted on 
all but two, and these two reports were not 
rejected, but referred back to the com- 
mittee, and reported and passed in a new 
draft. And what was true of these com- 
mittees was more or less true of the Com- 
mittee on the judiciary and that on the pris- 
ons and on the banks and on the fisheries 
and almost all of them. Of course no body 
of men is infallible, but if the committee 
of a legislature are well made up, their ad 
vice will usually be followed. 

But, if so, what is the use of a ‘egisla- 
ture? Why not govern by Committees only? 
Because, first, you need the larger body to 
furnish the material for the smaller; and, 
what is even more important, you need it 
that the opinion of experts may be tried and 
tested before the tribunal of average com. 
mon-sense, 'I'his is also the theory of jury- 
trial, and itis the theory of representative 
government. Those who believe our institu- 
tions a failure always sigh for the government 
carried on by a few experts. But Ishould 
be very sorry to see a government given 
over to the frequent whims and experiments 
of experts, even if,—of which there is small 
danger--I were myself one of them. ‘The 
theories of experts are what lead the world 





on, no doubt, but they need to be constant- 
ly criticized by the common-sense of 
just such men as made up, for the most part, 
the last Maneachaestio' bebialature. The 
shrewdest statesman who ever served a 
monarch left to us that fundamental maxim 
of a republic—‘‘Everybody is wiser than 
anybody.” T. W. H. 





SOME RULES FOR EVERYDAY LIFE. 


1. Begin every day with a few minutes of 
retired meditation, tending to prayer, in or- 
der to feel within yourself the spiritual 
power which will enable you to answer the 
demands of practical life. 

2. Cultivate systematic employment and 
learn to estimate correctly the time required 
to accomplish whatever you may undertake. 

8. Try to occupy both your mind and 
your muscles, since each of these will help 
the other, and both deteriorate without suf- 
ficient exercise. 

4, Remember that there is great inherent 
selfishness in human nature, and train your- 
self to consider adequately the advantage 
and pleasure of others. 

5. Be thankful to be useful. 

6. Try to ascertain what are real uses, 
and to follow such maxims and methods as 
will stand the test of time, and not fail w:th 
the passing away of a transient enthusiasm. 

7. Be neither over distant nor over famil- 
iar in your intercourse, friendly, rather than 
confidential, not courting responsibility, 
but not declining it when it of right belongs 
to you. 

8. Be careful not to falsify true princi- 
ples by a thoughtless and insufficient appli- 
cation of them. 

9. Though actions of high morality en- 
sure in the end the greatest success, yet view 
them in the light of obligation, not in that 
of policy. 

10. Whatever your talents may be, con- 
sider yourself as belunging to the average 
of humanity, since, even if superior to 
many in some respects, you will be likely 
to fall below them in others. 

11. Remember the Christian triad of vir- 
tues. Have faith in principles, hope in 
God, charity with and for all mankind. 

J. W. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION FOR 
WOMEN IN 1880, 


It is well worth noticing that scarcely a 
year has elapsed since 1854, in which the 
Legislature of Massachusetts has not passed 
some act intended for the special benefit of 
women. During thistime our State and 
others have been going through a revolution 
in the legal condition of the female sex, 
which has been so steady and uniform in 
the same direction that it requires reflection 
to perceive its magnitude. At first glance 
it appears that the General Court of this year 
does not bear a favorable comparison with 
its predecessors. When one thinks of the 


‘important measures for giving state and 


municipal suffrage to women, perfecting 
the school suffrage act, and protecting the 
rights of wives and widows, which after 
courteous hearings before committees, were 
mercilessly strangled, he begins to fear that 
the General Court has entirely forgotten wo- 
men. But this conclusion would be erro- 
neous, for the statute book of 1880 contains 
an act which in the first section provides: 
‘‘Whenever any person shall die intestate 
without leaving issue living, and shall leave 
a husband or wife surviving, such husband 
or wife shall take in fee the real estate of 
such deceased to an amount not exceeding 
five thousand dollars in value.” Another 
section says, ‘‘Nothing herein contained 
shall affect the estate of courtesy, dower or 
homestead in any remaining real estate of 
said deceased.” 

I have copied the very words of the act, 
as I did not see that I could easily compress 
the ideas into a shorter form, which is not 
always the case with statutes. 

The value of this statute to the class of 
widows to whom it applies cannot be exag- 
gerated. Though it still leaves a great in- 
equality in the property relations of the 
two sexes, yet the enactment in regard to 
all it touches, places husband and wife in 
exact equality. Instead of a life estate in 
half the husband’s real estate, it gives the 
wife the fee, the absolute ownership of the 
whole of it to the value of $5000, and leaves 


her besides her dower, that is, a life estate, | 


in one third of the remainder of his real es- 
tate, and her homestead right in addition. 
To the great majority of widows whose 
husbands die without leaving issue, but 
owning their dwelling houses, this act will 
secure a permanent residenge with the ab- 
solute ownership. We shajl hereafter be 
spared the frequent and melancholy specta- 
cle of a wife who haslived many years with 
her husband in the same house, on his death 





b:ing banished to a corner of the building 
as her dower, while the better part of it is 
seized by remote heirs of the deceased. 

As a just critic when reviewing a book 
thanks the author for the good words he 
has written, without finding fault with him 
for not having done better, let us, in the 
same spirit, thank the Legislature of 1880 
for the one excellent law it has given us, 
and not abuse it for not having made more. 
Indeed, to state all the good to women which 
the Legislature might have done and ought 
to have done would take up too much space 
for me to attempt it. ae 
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VASSAR COLLEGE DORMITORIES. 


The following correspondence will ex- 
plain itself: 
LETTER FROM MARIA MITCHELL, 


My dear Mrs. Stone : 
rs. Ray, (lady principal at Vassar Col- 
lege) sends me a note which I enclose. Will 
a give it to the readers of the Woman’s 
OURNAL? 

I believe, with Mrs. Ray, that every pos- 
sible effort is made at Vassar College for 
the physical and moral health of the stu- 
dents. Maria MITCHELL. 


LETTER FROM MRS. RAY. 


ay dear Prof. Mitchell: 

n a recent article from Mr. Higginson, 
on Wellesley College, published in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, June 5, I find the state- 
ment that “Wellesley like Vassar -ver- 
crowds its pupils,” and he adds, in allusion 
to some of the dormitories at the former 
college, ‘‘I do not know what is the expla- 
nation of that gregariousness, or indiffer3 
ence to privacy, among our people, which 
tolerates such an arrangement as this.” I 
should like to say to Mr. Higginson, and 
through him to the readers of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, that, happily, the system of 
crowding at Vassar is a thing of the past. 

Recognizing an assurance of privacy, and 
freedom from enforced companionship, as 
the essential conditions of good work, and 
also of healthy mental and moral develop- 
ment as well as physical, we have so chang- 
ed our system, and altered our rooms, that 
we now allot the space to three students 
formerly occupied by five, thus giving to 
each one who desires it, a separate sleepin 
apartment, connected, in the majority o 
cases, with a parlor for the common use of 
three. 
We shall this year increase our number 
of detached rooms; so called because they 
are not en suite with others. 

The provision for the physical comfort, 
and moral welfare of our students, is ample, 
and beyond that of any other college, or 
school, which I have seen in this country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Juuia A. Ray. 

Vassar College, June 8, 1880. 
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RESIGNATION OF TWO MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF WOMEN VISITOXS. 


The following communications have been 
forwarded to His Excellency Governor Lit- 
tlefield. The ladies have been zealous, 
active, and intelligent members of the 
Board, which however affords but an unsat- 
isfactory sphere of usefulness. We have 
from the first felt that it was scarcely worth 
while to charter women to look after abuses 
in our public institutions, and withhold all 
power to seek out and apply the needed 
remedies: 





PROVIDENCE, June 3, 1880. 


Dear Sr: I feel yey to vonen m 
position as member of the Advisory Boar 
of Women to visit the Penal and Correc- 
tional Institutions of the State. This Board 
is without power to carry out any of its 
plans or to correct any evils of which it 
may be cognizant; hence its action is of so 
little value to those whom it is designed to 
benefit that I can see no reason for its long- 
er continuance. Until women can have a 
voice in the control of these institutions, 
their presence or their protests can be of 
little avail, and I cannot, with any degree 
of self-respect, longer remain a member of 
the Board with its present limited functions. 
Respectfully, Anna E. ALprIica. 

P = His Excellency Gov. Alfred H. Little- 
eld. 

To His Excellency Alfred H. Littlefield, Gov- 

ernor of Rhode Island: 

I hereby tender my resignation asa mem- 
ber of the Board of Women Visitors to the 
Penal and Correctional Institutions of the 
State. My experience during three years’ 
service has convinced me that a merely 
advisory board with no authority in the 
management of the institutions with which 
they are connected, is powerless for any 
needed reform. I am, as ever, sure that the 
State needs the help of women in the con- 
trol of her reformatory and correctional 
institutions, but until they have the power 
to correct abuses and remedy evils, any po- 
sition they i hold is —— 

ery respect yours, 
pune B. P: MarrTIn. 


Since the last announcement of contribu- 
tions to the children’s hospital fund nearly 
eight thousand dollars have been added to 
the list, leaving a little more than fifteen 
thousand dollars still to be secured. ; 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Rixey, of Cincinnati, is making her 
mark as a dentist, 

Mrs. D. M. Crark has returned home 
from Italy with renewed health, and able to 
prosecute her literary labors, 

Dr. Mary Potnam Jaconr was lately 
turned away from a Staten Island hotel be- 
cause of the Jewish sound of her name. 

Mars. Jura Warp Howe has taken pos- 
session of her delightful summer home at 
Newport, R. I. . 

Mapame Louisa Kossuta RorrKay, @ 
sister of Kossuth, is now in Boston, the guest 
of Miss Charlotte W. Hawes, the lecturer 
on music. 

Lavy Burpetr-Courts lately gave a tea- 
party to over two hundred London cabmen 
and their wives, as a means to induce the 
cabmen to treat their horses with kindness. 

Mrs. ArTHuR, wife of Gen. Chester A. 
Arthur, the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President, was a Miss Herndon of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., and is well connected with 
leading families of Virginia. 

Mrs. SourHworts, the novelist, has a 
quaint cottage at Georgetown, D. C., built 
in the crevice of a high, steep rock, and 
commanding a series of fine views of hill 
and river. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE Barnazs, a lady ninety- 
one years of age, residing at South Orring- 
ton, Me., has made during the past winter 
a patchwork quilt, and crowned the whole 
by assisting at the quilting. 

Mrs. WILui1AM CLAFLIN gave a very de- 
lightful reception to the late graduates of 
Boston University and the senior class of 
Wellesley College, at her beautiful home in 
Newtonville, on Friday evening last. 

Mrs. WILLIAM GAMMELL, of Providence, 
the daughter of the late R. H. Ives, is said 
to be the wealthiest married woman in 
America, and Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of 
New York, is said to be the wealthiest un- 
married one. 


' Mrs. Ciara T, Lzonanrp, of Springfield, 
and Dr. Charles F. Folsom, of Boston, have 
been appointed by Gov. Long as members 
of the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity, vice Drs. Wood and Allen whose 
term expires. 


Mrs. GaRFIELD is reported to have been 
called upon by more than 2000 people at 
Mentor, on Tuesday. The lawn of her 
pretty home was crowded by eager talkers, 
and in the drawing-room stood Mrs. Gar- 
field receiving the congratulations of her 
visitors with great composure, yet with 
signs of frank pleasure. 


Miss CoLEenso, daughter of Bishop Co- 
lenso, in her “History of the Origin of the 
Zulu War,” gives a very clear and instruct- 
ive account of the military operations, and 
especially of the defeat at Isandlwhana. 
This account, if accurate, is utterly destruct- 
ive of the reputation of Lord Chelmsford, 
the British general, and it is strange that it 
should have been received so quietly in 
England. 


Miss Orvia Dart died recently in New- 
ark, aged one hundred and two years. She 
was born in Liberty street, New York, 
during the Revolutionary struggle, and re- 
membered many of the scenes subsequent 
thereto when she was a little girl. She went 
to Newark when twenty years old, and 
lived seventy years in her house on Broad 
street, near the Washington Park. She 
died without any pain and from the gradu- 
al dissolution of her powers, preserving her 
faculties to a remarkable degree. 


Dr. ALICE Bennett, who has been con- 
nected with the Women’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia for several years, has re- 
ceived the appointment of medical superin- 
tendent of the new Hospital for the Insane, 
at Norristown, Penn. A new departure 
has been made in the management of this 
asylum, in having a woman physician in 
charge of the female department, who has 
absolute control, and is responsible only to 
the Trustees. Dr. Bennett is eminently 
fitted for the position, and carries with her 
into the new field the good wishes and pro- 
fesssonal endorsement of many of the medi- 
cal fraternity of Philadelphia, among whom 
are Professor Gross, Drs. Weir Mitchell, 
Sudy, Pepper, H. C. Wood, W. W. Keen, 
Harrison, C. K. Mills, Allen, and the aux- 
iliary faculty of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Bennett has had considerable 
experience and practice in the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children. By 
good heaith and temperament she is especi- 
ally qualified to mark out the new path 
which is now open to women 





sane of their own sex. 


physicians, . 
in the special care and treatment of the in— 
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something 
And swift as thought my hand released its clasp; 


Beneath the forest shade 
Where branches bent within my careless hold 
I found a marvel, lo! each larger leaf 
Did close its tiny emerald enfold; 
I stayed my hand, might it not feel my grief? 
Through flower, and blade and tree, 
Aye through all nature thought inanimate 
I heard the beating of the mother-heart, 
Because my own heart’s loss had been so late 
Hope's gentle hand could scarce relieve the smart. 
One day an unfledged bird 
With wounded wing fell fluttering in my way, 
Gently I placed it in its own home nest, 
Again it fell, while foes in ambush lay, 
I caught and held it to my sheltering breast. 
I saw the mother’s grief 
Yet could not bridge the gulf nor bid her know 


By speech or thought, how much I felt her pain, 
I needs must saye it from the ambushed foe; 
The deed was love though all her hopes were slain. 
Then with thie a flash of light 
The blindness, vanished from my wondering eyes, 
God could not tell me why my bird was ta’en, 
He can but look sweet pity from his skies 
And fold it close till it is mine again. 
— Presbyterian,” Philadelphia. 


DAYBREAK. 

BY LONGFELLOW. 
A wind came up ont of the sea. 
And said. “‘O mists, make room for me!” 
It hailed the ships, and cried, “Sail on, 
Ye mariners! the night is gone!" 
And harried landward far away, 
Orying, ‘Awake! it is the day!"’ 
It said unto the forest, “Shout 
Hang all your leafy banners out!" 
It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing. 
And said, “O bird, awake and sing!” 
And o'er the f. “O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow! the day is near!” 
It whispered to the ficlds of corn 
“Bow down, and hail the coming morn!” 
It shouted through the belfry tower, 
“Awake, O bell, proclaim the hour!” 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘Not yet! in quiet lie!” 


MRS. HALE’S BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


BY ARDIE BEE. 


“There go those Hale girls with the boys 
again;” said Miss Nervis. ‘‘Such a lot of 
tomboys I never saw! Land knows what 
they’ll come to yet, a tearing round with 
their brothers just as if they were boys! 
Come in, Miss Goodman, I am giad to see 
you, for it is lonesome sitting here by 
myself. I have not been able to stir out of 
the house for a week. ‘General debility,’ 
the doctors call it, and I’m weak as a rag 
all. the time. I never was very strong. 
Mother never let me go out doors much 
when I was small, for fear I’d take cold, or 
get a fever, or something. Poor mother! 
she is slaving herself to death for me, while 
I sit here, tired of life, because I am no 
comfort to myself or anybody else. Good 
land! Just look there, will you! As sure 
as I’m alive, those Hale girls are climbing 
that mulberry tree with the boys! They 
have been racing through the pasture for an 
hour. I wonder if their mother knows 
how they play ball, and run races, and 
climb trees?” 

“Know it!” said Miss Goodman, ‘I 
should think she did. When I was there 
sewing, she told me all about it. We had 
some clothes to be made over and, to save 
time, I proposed to have the girls rip them 
up, after they had learned their lessons. 
They were all ready to go out to their plays 
when Mrs. Hale said to them, ‘Children, 
here are some seams to be ripped, and I 
should like to have you do it for me. Boys, 
do you wish to go and play while the girls 
do it?’ 

“* ‘Oh, let us help do it, please. It would 
not be fair to go off and leave the girls in 
here,’ said the boys. 

‘I’m afraid the boys will cut the goods 
all to pieces—they’re not careful,’ said I. 

“ T should be ashamed,’ said their moth- 
er, ‘if my boys could not use their knives 
as well as my girls,’ and she smiled at them 
in that pleasant, loving way of hers. And 
would you believe it, these boys worked 
right along, as steady and quiet as the girls, 
and I did not find a single mark of their 
knives on the goods! 

“‘*Thank you, dears,’ said their Ma, ‘you 
have helped us everso much. Havea good 
time now, and do not get too near Miss 
Nervis’ window, she is not well, you know,’ 
and half an hour after that I saw them all 
over on the high hill climbing a tree to get 
an old hawk’s nest. 

***T should be afraid,’ said I, ‘that the 
girls would fall and get killed.’ 

***And why should the girls fall any 
more than the boys?’ says she. 

***Qh I don’t know,’ says I, ‘only girls 
are not as active as boys, generally, and 
they seldom do climb, you know.’ 

** ‘That depends,’ says she. ‘If girls are 











tied up in the, house all the time, kept dowa 
at sewing, or dolls, or tending babies, of 
course they cannot climb, and grow strong 
and healthy, like boys, but I always let my 
girls and: boys play together, and I guess 





the boys cannot go where the girls are 


afraid to follow. . Their used to wor- 
ry about it, for be nt the girls ought 
to be little women, ready to show 


off; and when they would come in from a 
romp with the boys, with their hair tangled 
and their cheeks flushed, and perhaps with 
dirty faces and torn dresses, he would be 
out of all patience with me. ‘Why don’t 
you train your girls as other folks do?” 
he said one day. 

**«**And how is that?” says I. 

«« «Why keep them in the house,” says 


|The. “Get them books and dolls, and teach 


them to sew patchwork, and keep them- 
selves fit to be seen, and not have them run- 
ning wild with the boys.” 

‘Well, the very next day, when he 
came in from his work, I says to him, 
‘Thomas, I shall try your advice about 
training the children, They do get so dirty, 
and tear their clothes so, and the neighbors 
are so shocked to see them ‘running wild’ 
as you call it, that I'll try your plan and 
see how it works. A peddler came along 
to-day, so I bought them needles and thread 
and scissors. and set them to work. Just 
see how pretty they look,” says I, opening 
the dining-room door. ‘‘What intime!” he 
began, and then he just dropped down on 
the sofa and laughed till the tears came, for 
there, all ina row, neat as new pins, sat 
Sarah and Ned and Anna and Joe, sewing 
patchwork! 

*«« “You're too ridiculous, Nell,” says 


he. ‘The idea of the boys shut up in the 


house sewing! Why it would take all the 
vim out of them in a month, and leave 
them as worthless as last year’s birds’ 
nests!” 

*«*“And how about the girls?” says I, 
‘*wouldn’t it leave them weak and worthless 
too?” 

“« But,” says he, ‘boys, you know, 
have to earn the means of supporting their 
families—have to battle with the world as it 


were—and they must have out-door air, | 


and plenty of exercise, to make them grow 
up strong and healthy.” 

«*« «Well,” says I, ‘‘don’t women have to 
have families, and don’t they have to sup- 
port them too? How are they going to do 
it without health and strength, I'd like to 
know?” 

««« «But it is not customary for women to 
grow up out doors as men do,” says he. 

*«« «No says I, ‘‘it isn’t, more is the pity! 
But it is customary to keep the girls shut 
up like hot-house plants, ’til they’re just as 
weak and tender as the plants, and first 
thing we know they’re dying with consump- 
tion, and people wondcr at such a dispensa- 
tion of Providence, and never seem to see 
‘that it is their doings altogether. See Aunt 
Maria’s girls! A sickly worthless set, 
brought up in the shade for fear of tan, 
raised on tatting and harps as it were. No 
wonder they’re nervous and silly, and no 
doubt they’ll remain so, for they have no 
more vitality or energy than a potato sprout 
that has grown in the dark all summer! 1 
should be ashamed to raise such girls, and 
so would you. 

‘‘Now how do you raise strong, healthy 
men? By letting the boys out to run, and 
jump, and climb and grow, you say. Well, 
may we not hope that the same course pur- 
sued by girls will give us healthy women, 
with vitality enough to live more than 
twenty-five years? Children,” says I, ‘‘need 
sunshine, and air, just as plants do, and 
they do not grow as they ought without it, 
whether they are girls or boys.” 

***Well, I guess, you are right, Nell,’ 
says he, ‘only I never thought it all over 
before;’ and then he called the children for 
a romp, and they had a jolly time while I 
set the supper table.” 

“And what became of the scissors and 
thimbles?” I asked her; ‘‘Were they used 
any more?” 

“Certainly they were,” says she, ‘‘for 
my boys sew on their own buttons, and 
mend their own socks, and they can sew up 
a rip in their coats or pants as well as Sarah 
can, They do such things as cherfully as 
the girls, and were no harder to teach. 
They knit, and do a little fancy work, too, 
and .it helps to keep them quiet on rainy 
days and evenings when they are tired of 
their books, for they never are out evenings; 
we are strict about that. Perhaps I am par- 
tial, Miss Goodman, but I do not see that 
my boys are less manly and independent 
than those who cannot thread a needle, or 
sew on a button, and it may be of great use 
to them to know how to mend their own 
clothes well, when they come to be men.” 

“Then she brought out a lot of mended 
stockings to show me, and I declare for it 
if the boys’ work wasn’t just as good as the 
girls’! And a better behaved lot of children 
I never saw. The boys were just as orderly 
as the girls, and never left thirgs out of 
place when they used them for some one 
else to pick up. I believe I rather like 
Mrs, Hale’s idea of placing girls and boys 
on an equal footing. It is a rule that 
works both ways too, for while the girls 
grow strong and hearty, the boys grow care- 
ful and gentle. If they live to grow up 
they'll be husbands worth having, I can tell 
you. They have no chance to look down 
on their sisters, for the girls beat them in 
too many races for that, and they can play 
ball just as well, and are not behind them 





in their studies éither. They’re a family to 
be proud of;Miss Nervis, arid if our mothers 
had, been as wise as Mrs. Hall we should not 
be the weakly women we are now.” 

‘‘Well,” said Miss Nervis, ‘‘I am thankful 
that mother taught me some sense of pro- 
priety. I should be mortified to death if 
any one had caught me wading the brook 
as Squire Bell did those girls the other day. 
I hope he gave them a good talking to any- 
way.” 

‘Well, I presume he did, for he just took 
them all into his wagon, girls as well as 
boys, and drove up to Mrs. Hale’s and asked 
her to let them go into the woods with his 
own children, for said he, ‘they look as if 
they knew how to enjoy themselves,’ so 
they had a splendid time in the woods, and 
came back happy as squirrels, and hungry 
as bears. Mercy! what is that?” and she 
rushed to the window, for a terrific scream- 
ing came from the direction of the pasture 
where the children had been playing. Both 
ladies were horrified to see a young cow 
runnipg toward the children, who were 
scampering for the fence with all their 
might. Luckily it was not far off, and all 
reached it in time to escape the angry brute, 
although there was not a second to spare. 

“There now,” said Miss Nervis, as soon 
as she came out of the fainting fit into 
which the scene had thrown her, ‘‘There, 
now! I knew how it would be all the time 
letting girls go into such dangers every day. 
I hope their mothers will take warning be. 
fore they are all killed.” 

“But I do not see what she isto take 
warning by. In fact, this incident proves 
plainly the wisdom of her course, for the 
giris ran as fast, and got over the fence as 
quickly, as the boys, and so they all escaped 
unhurt, whereas if they had been a weakly 
set not used to running and clambering 
around, some of them would have been hurt, 
and perhaps killed, for there was not a mo- 
ment to lose. And theré’s no use in talking 
about keeping out of danger, for we may 
meet it in most unexpected places, but if 
women were in the habit of helping them- 
selves, and thinking for themselves, they 
would not be so silly as Jane Gardner was 
when the cow shook her horns at her. Jane 
was not two rods from the fence, but she 
stood right there and screamed like a loon, 
and John ran so fast to see what was the 
matter that he was sick for a week, and 
Ben, running headlong, stepped or a stone 
and sprained his ankle. It is not well yet, 
and is likely to trouble him for years, per- 
haps for life. The Hale girls would have 
rushed over the fence asking nobody for 
help, and so would have avoided all the 
trouble.” 

“I should have fainted right away,” said 
Miss Nervis. 

‘No doubt of it, and then if the cow had 
been really vicious, you, or those coming to 
assist you, would have been in the greatest 
peril. What's the use of women being so 
silly I wonder? Here come the children up 
the lane, laughing and talking asif their 
fright was a good joke. They do not real- 
ize how terrible it might have been. Bless 
them all; I hope they will be spared to 
grow up, for they will be of more use in 
world than an army of such weakly crea- 
tures as youandI, But I am going over 
to Mrs. Hale’s to cut the baby’s aprons, so 
good bye.” 





WOMEN IN AFGHANISTAN. 


The dress of Afghan women, especially 
those whose husbands have rank or wealth, is 
extremely picturesque. A short, tightly-fit- 
ting bodice of green, blue or crimson silk 
confines the bust, but buttons so closely up 
to the throat thatone can only guess at the 
proportions of shoulders andbosom. The 
bodice is generally embroidered with gold, 
and then becomes so stiff and unyielding that 
itis virtually a corset. In the cold weather 
the short arms of the sari are continued down 
to the wrist, and the vest itself is padded with 
woolfor thesakeofwarmth. Trousers a la 
Ture, baggy and flowing as Fatima’s, and 
tightly fastened at theankles, a broad silk 
kummerbun di of almost endlesslength, with 
the ends so disposed that they become skirts, 
dainty white socks, and a tiny slipper or 
shoe, gold embroidered—such is the indoor 
dress of a Cabulese lady, while covering 
and hiding all save feet and ankles is the 
voluminous white garment drawn over the 
head and face, and falling to the heels. 
These veiled beauties have jewelry scattered 
over their forehead, hands, wrists, arms 
and ears; while handsome gold loops secure 
the yashmak at the back of the head; the 
hair being lightly drawn from the forehead, 
and tied tightly into a knot, Grecian fash- 
ion. The length of a silk kummerbund, 
which encircles a lady’s waist is sometimes. 
astonishing; one I saw must have been 
twelve yards long by eighteen inches broad, 
and the end was even then not forthcoming. 
The slippers and shoes are of Cabulese 
make, and are very pretty. On a pale green 
background beautiful patterns are worked 
with gold and silver thread and parti-color- 
ed silk, until the effect is more like that of 
a fairy slipper than one for daily use. Buta 
stout leather sole is put on, with high heels 
rudely bound with iron, and then the work 
of art is complete. The stalls in which 
their slippers and shoes are made are the 
gayest in the whole bazaar. A Cabulese 





lady’s foot is small, almost to deformity, 

and the baggy trousers by contrast make 
them appear exceedingly petite. From the 
few faces seen, and those chiefly of old or 
passe women, it is difficulty to judge of the 
famed beauty Cabulese are said to boast of. 

The children are certainly, as a whole, the 
prettiest I haveever seen. Their complex- 
ions are red and white, with a tinge of olive 
pervading the skin, eyes black and lustrous, 
well-shaped features, teeth to make a West- 
ern beauty envious, and bright, intelligent 
looks that sadly belie the race to which 
they belong. Their mothers must be beau- 
tiful, for their fathers are generally villain- 
ous looking; the men losing all the pleasing 
traits which as boys they possessed. The 
lady I have described as seen in the zenana 
for» moment was certainly handsome, and 
was far lighter in compiexion than a Span- 
iard; her eyes were really worthy of the 
praises sung by Hafiz, but the sensuous lips, 
were a little too fulland pouting. It was 
just such a face as one imagines in a harem 
and would bein keeping with languorous life 
or a voluptuary to whom sensuality isa guid- 
ing star. Such faces always lack character, 
and would soon prove insipid in the eyes of 
the West. The Cabulese lady, when jour- 
neying, is either carried in an elaborate 
wicker-work cage covered with the inevit- 
able flowing linen, or rides, Amazon fash- 
ion, on a pony behind her lord.—Calcutta 
Pioneer. 
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FUN AT HOME. 


Do not be afraid of a little fun at home, 
good people. Do not shut up your house, 





lest the sun should fade your carpets; and 


your hearts, lest a laugh should shake 
down a few of the musty old cobwebs that 
are hanging there. If you want to ruin 
your sons, let them think that all mirth and 
social enjoyment must be left at the thresh- 
old without, when they come home at 
night. 

When once a home is regarded as only a 
place to eat, drink, and sleep in, the work 
is begun that ends in gambling-houses and 
reckless degradation. Young people must 
have fun and relaxation somewhere; if they 
do not find it at their own hearthstones, 
they will seek it at other and less profitable 
places. Therefore, let the fire burn brightly 
at night in winter, and let the doors and 
windows be cheerfully thrown open in sum- 
mer, and make the homestead delightful 
with all those little arts that parents so well 
understand. Do not repress the buoyant 
spirits of your children. Half an hour of 
merriment within doors, and merriment of 
a hume, blots out the remembrance of many 
acare and annoyance during the day; and 
the best safeguard that they can take with 
them into the world is the unseen influence 
of a bright little home sanctum.—Donahoe’s 
Magazine. 

A WASHINGTON “MILK ROUTE.” 


Perhaps the following extract from a let- 
ter from Judge French who used to live in 
“Old Concord,” and who owns a milk farm 
there now, will give our farmers an idea on 
marketing milk. The letter was written to 
the Boston Journal: 

“Mrs. Wagner, who keeps the ‘Swiss 
Dairy,’ as she chooses to call it, at No. 
403 East Capitol street, in this city, has 
given me the details of her business, with 
leave to publish them for the edification of 
the city of Boston. She began business in 
“August, 1877, with five gallons of milk, her 
first sale being of one-half pint at her store. 
She is now selling two hundred gallons per 
day, and her business is increasing so that 
she is seeking fora larger supply. About 
seventy-five gallons of the two hundred she 
sells and delivers at the stores. Sheis a 
quiet woman of pleasant manners, who says 
she is willing to work and have her family 
work. She had no experience in any busi- 
ness affairs until she took up this business. 

‘‘Her store isa lower room fronting on 
the street, about 16x12, with a large refrig- 
erator across one end of it large enough to 
hold a day’s supply of milk and more. 
Everything about it is neat and clean, and 
many ladies and gentlemen call to drink a 
glass of milk, for which she charges three 
cents, or five cents for two glasses. The 
cans and the other utensils are like burn- 
ished silver. 

“Our family is supplied from her dairy, 
and the milk has none of that taste of the 
barn, which comes not from the cow, but 
from careless milking and exposure in barns 
and stables. Five minutes’ exposure of 
woolen clothes in a close cow-stable will 
give them an odor which may be perceived 
hours afterward, and milk absorbs odors in 
the same way, besides what it gets from 
unclean vessels, 

‘‘Mrs. Wagner goes out herself and buys 
her milk in Virginia and Maryland of the 
farmers who produce it, It is brought in, 
some of it upon passengers cars, some of it 
twenty miles and some of it sixty miles—a 
small portion also being brought by wagons 
from neighboring farms. She pays from 
sixteen to eighteen cents a gallon. The 
freight on the cars is about three cents a 
gallon. Her best milk costs her tweaty 
cents a gallon at the store. Thus the farm- 
ers are receiving from four to four and one- 
half cents a quart at twenty and sixty miles 
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from the market, while we Massachusetts 
producers are receiving three cents a quart; 
and she sells her milk at eight cents a quart 
summer and winter, which, I think, is the 
lowest price known in the Boston market 
in winter. 

“The milk is delivered at. the cars in 
forty quart cans. Some producers use cans 
of half and three-quarters that size. The 
cans are owned by the farmers, and the large 
ones cost from five to eight dollars each for 
the best, which are callediron-clad. The can 
has a metal cover with a loop on top, 
through which a chain is passed attached to 
the can on one side and fastened with a 
padlock to the other, the producer having 
one key and Mrs. Wagner another. Acard 
with the producer’s name is attached to each 
can. 

No ice is used in the car, ‘except in this 
way. Insummer an ice tube, three or four 
inches in diameter, is placed in the centre 
of the can reaching from the bottom to the 
top, and filled with ice, and there is very 
little loss by souring, even in the hottest 
weather, in this hot climate. Mrs. Wagner’s 
wagon drivers receive the cans at the Wash- 
ington station, carry them to the store, 
empty the milk into her own cans in the 
refrigerator, and return the cans, clean, to 
the cars daily. The mulk is sent in from 
the producers twice a day. 

“Mrs. Wagner’s force to transact this 
large business consists of herself, her 
daughter and her mother, who is more than 
seventy years of age, and a small colored 
boy—these at the store. Then she has 
three horses and wagons, with three men, 
one of whom is her son, to carry out the 
milk to consumers, 

“The wagons start at half past four in 
the morning, and deliver milk at all hours 
of the day, and the store is open until late 
at night. Besides the milk, she sells some 
fifteen gallons of cream a day, part carried 
out and part at the store. She also sells 
sour milk, buttermilk and skim milk at 
five cents a quart, and makes cottage-cheeses 
and sometimes butter of any milk or cream 
left. Her regular customers pay her once 
a month, but she sells a great many tickets 
which represent a pint or quart of milk, in 
advance, and these are sent in by customers 
who wish for an extra amount. 

And now comes a point interesting to the 
producers, She sends them their money 
every Monday by express, they paying the 
expressage. She makes a few bad debts. 
but says she is learning to be careful, and 
they will be lessin the future. Now, al- 
though it is hardly fair to pry more minute- 
ly into Mrs. Wagner's business, a little fig- 
uring will show that this woman is making 
more money than the pay of a member of 
Congress; and, as she remarked, she is 
doing it honestly, and she is supplying 
“sincere milk” to her customers. 

This is precisely the system that ought to 
prevail in Boston, and, now that transporta- 
tion is free, there is no reason why enter- 
prising men and women may not at once 
enter profitably into the business. It would 
be for the advantage of the producer and 
the consumer, and only to the damage of 
useless middle-men, 
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A PLEA FOR THE Boys, 


Our theme is not a new one; it can never 
be old. As long as one-fourth of humanity 
is represented by the irrepressible boy, so 
long will the happiness and well-being of 
the boy be of moment to all. 

I shall preface what I am about to say by 
relating an incident, the facts of which 
came under my immediate observation, 

A sister and brother, nine and seven years 
cld respectively, whose home was in the far 
West, came to spend thesummer with their 
grandparents in New England. It wasa 
large, many-roomed house to which they 
came, and upon their arrival a carpeted 
room with dainty belongings was assigned 
to the little girl, while the boy—no less 
dearly loved by his grandmother — was 
given a chamber, airy and comfortable, but 
guiltless of ornament save the glorious rays 
of sunlight that waked the little sleeper each 
returning morning. 

Judge of the surprise of the family, one 
afternoon, at finding all the little fellow’s 
possessions—his box of clothing, his fishing 
tackle, his balls, his top, his miniature ca- 
noe—transferred to his sister’s room, he 
averring, upon being questioned, that he 
liked pretty and tasteful things as well as 
his sister did, and that he was not going to 
stay in that old, bare room. 

Now we do not say that every mother can 
give her boys pretty, carpeted rooms; but 
we do insist that the boys should have their 
share of whatever of grace and beauty the 
house affords. If the little sister has two 
pretty pictures in her room, let her give one 
of them to the brother. If she makes a 
dainty cushion for her own toilet table, let 
one equally pretty be made for that of her 
brother, : 

Then there are the boy’s own treasures. 
Give him the privilege of arranging them 
in his own way. Doubtless it will be of- 
tentimes a very individual way; but what 
of that? Do we not every day sacrifice our 
own tastes for fashion’s sake—for friends? 
Surely we can do at least as much for our 
boys. , 

I have in my mind the memory of a boy 
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just in his teens, who for the first time was 
to have a room by himself. With his 
mother’s help, his treasures were given each 
its place of honor or convenience. Most 
highly prized of ali was a gun, the gift of 
an older brother. His taste claimed its in- 
stallment on brackets on the wail of his 
room, and his mother, stifling her woman’s 
fear of firearms, gave him her help in ar- 
ranging it there. The look with which he 
thanked her will be a pleasant memory for 
years. 

Let us do all we can for our boys! Let 
us “make home attractive” to them, not 
only by filling our houses with things beau- 
tiful and tasteful, but by making them feel 
that they, not less than their sisters, have a 
share in its arrangement. 

When the echo of children’s footsteps 
shall be no longer heard in the house, and 
the tired hands have more time to rest, we 
shall be glad to recall the eager, happy face 
of the boy of twenty years ago, as he stood 
by our side while we put the last strong 
stitches in the cover of his ball, or fastened 
one more bob on his cherished kite. 

In the cradle, in his first suit of clothes 
which launches him on the world as the 
individual boy, in the transition from “‘lit- 
tle boy” to “big boy,” from the ‘‘big boy” 
to the youth,—let us stand by him with our 
help, our counsel and our prayers. 

M. W. B. 





MRS, GLADSTONE AND THE GREEK LADIES 
IN LONDON. 


The following letter was addressed to 
Mrs. Gladstone:— 

Loudon, April 19, 1880. 

Mapam: We, the undersigned ladies of 
the Greek community, resident in London, 
beg to be permitted to offer to you, on your 
happy return to town, our warmest con- 

ratulations on the io triumph of your 

lustrious husband, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, and our hearty good wishes for 
his health and welfare. As Greeks, we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the great states- 
man who, in emt ge | the unhappy and 
persecuted Christians 0 the East, promul- 
gated a policy of justice, beneficence, and 
progress, which has received a supreme 
sanction by the votes of the British people 
—a truly glorious policy worthy of a great 
nation, and which will enshrine in imper- 
ishable renown the name of its author. We 
offer our earnest prayers to the Lord Jesus 
Christ that He may prolong his life, and 
give him strength for the accomplishment 
of a mission so great, so beneficent, and so 
truly glorious. e have, &c. 

The above letter was signed by thirty- 
eight Greek ladies resident in London. Mrs. 
Gladstone made the following reply: 

Harley street, April 20. 

Mapam: I received with gratitude last 
night your beautiful present of flowers, so 
sweet and so rare in themselves, and such a 
pretty proof of affection, but onaine ac- 
ceptable from bringing with them the letter 
which we so highly prize, with prayers and 
sentiments so precious and gratifying. Will 

ou, madam, accept for yourself and convey 
to all the ladies the sincere thanks of my 
husband and myself? If he needed any 
reward, he has it abundantly if only he may 
have been permitted to be, in the slightest 
degree, the instrument of doing some good 
to your country and race. ith renewed 
thanks for such trusting proofs of gratitude 
and affection, I remain, madam, yours 
gratefully, (Signed) 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. 
—English Women’s Review, 


-— 
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A TRAINED DOMESTIC SERVICE. 





The scarcity of competent service the 
present season brings up the old question of 
domestic service in the Americanhome. It 
is getting to be one of the most serious 
topics of the day. A deal of ridicule has 
been expended upon the housewife, as it is 
averred her chief subject of conversation 
when meeting her friends, is the shortcom- 
ings of the unhappy Bridget; but Bridget 
is the creature of circumstances, and the 
wonder is that she does so well. 

Thousands of girls are coming to this 
country every year, for the sake of better- 
ing their condition. America isthe land of 
high wages. "They are unskilled, unrefined 
coming from the peasant class; they have 
no idea of the needs and demands of an 
American home; in the one great prerequi- 
site, careful neatness, they are often woe- 
fully ignorant. Scotch, Swede, Nova 
Scotia, Irish, these nationalities are all 
represented; the first three from race char- 
acteristics and training making the best 
servants. They drift into homes, often 
staying but a short time in a place, and 
learning scarcely nothing of the duties of a 
servant. Now and then one is taken by a 
patient and judicious mistress, and becomes 
at last a capable and useful member of the 
household, but this is exceptional; the girl 
often has no training; the mistress is not 
able to give it to her, and she learns nothing 
of neatness, economy, the skillful perform- 
ance of common duties. We believe there 
are certain reasons for this unhappy condi- 
tion of affairs. 

1. There is a large demand for help. The 
girl advertises for a situation and the next 
morning thirty applications lie in her box 
at the Journal office. A Nova Scotia girl 
desires a situation, and at ten o’clock of the 
morning the advertisement appears, ten 
gentlemen have waited on her, desiring her 
services. A party advertises for help, add- 
ing wages not considered, an exorbitant 





price will be paid for satisfactory attend- 
ance. All these facts are but the indication 
of an evil system, or the want of any sys- 
tem at all. Girls become unreasonable in 
their demands, ruling the establishment, 
careless in their work, and utterly refusing 
to do anything outside of their special du- 
ties. The American home of competence 
must have at least two servants, if there 
are children; as a result the competent girl 
can make almost any demands, and they 
will be complied with. The families of 
weaith will not quibble about remuneration. 
The incompetent girl makes the same de- 
mands and gives worse than nothing in 
return. It was recently said of Queen 
Victoria that she was Queen of. England 
and Empress of India. but had not power 
enough to compel her waiting maid to do 
any work outside of certain duties. 

2. The mistress of the American home 
is often incompetent. Girls are ‘‘educated” 
in these days, but not in household affairs. 
They are quite frequeatly ignorant of the 
details of the kitchen. When they have a 
home of their own, they are at the mercy 
of their domestics. It is far better when 
Kate has blundered in her duty to kindly 
and patiently show her how she may avoid 
failure again, than to meet her with a sharp 
word; if you are ignorant she knows it, 
and your reproof does not come with good 
grace. The lack of skillful attendance in 
kitchen and chamber, although an ungallant 
remark to make, is largely due to the want 
of knowledge and patience on the part of 
the mistress. These girls, coming to our 
shores to earn a living, little acquainted 
with life as we live it, are to be fitted for 
their work through the patience and execu- 
tive skill of those who employ them. They 
are often ‘‘fitted” ina Josh Hillings sense. 
They are ignorant when they come here; is 
it their fault altogether that they continue 
ignorant? This subject is too broad for 
the limits of a newspaper article, but hints 


may be given. 
This condition of affairs cannot be reme- 


died at once, but it is a vital question, and 
that it is a large factor in our civilization 
no thoughtful person will deny. It is not 
petty nor trivial. The science of economy, 
the health of the coming generation, all 
hinge on this, the conduct and administra- 
tion of the home. The mothers must train 
their daughters in the household life. They 
have not finished their education until they 
can buy the supplies of the household, pre- 
pare a dinner, and meet the emergencies of 
daily household life. Quaint old George 
Herbert has embalmed the mere sweeping 
of a room in acouplet, the beauty of which 
is fulfilled when the young girl puts on her 
crown of service. 

8. A trained service is demanded. The 
Kindergarten, as applied to housework for 
the children of poorer families, is a move 
in the right direction. Even the little 
misses of the rich have caught the fever, 
and are becoming infatuated with schools 
for their class. The cooking schools 
abroad and in this country are recognizing 
the fact which underlies this whole question. 
The duties of service is ascience. It must 
be taught as such. The ‘‘cha-rac-ter” which 
Bridget lost on the way over was not worth 
half as much as the diploma from a house- 
hold service school will be in the near fut- 
ure. References are about equal to patent 
medicine testimonials, no more; and manya 
lady has seen harder service, and used up 
more nervous energy in anxiety connected 
with her domestics than she would if she 
had done all her work herself. 

Where are the philanthropic ladies of 
position and means who will interest them- 
selves in the establishment of schools for 
the instruction in household service well 
endowed, and offering at a nominal fee the 
opportunity for girls to graduate in a course 
of scientific training in domestic service? 
Sucha school might become self-supporting, 
in a measure, affording families a place 
where work could be done in a satisfactory 
manner. Whensuch schools become fully 
established, a high standard maintained, 
no diplomas bestowed except to those who 
fully merited them and become proficient in 
the course, the mistress would need to ask 
for no ‘references; the diploma would be 


sufficient. 
Such schools would save as a matter of 


economy tens of thousands of dollars to 
the households of this country, the nervous 
strain to the mistress would be greatly re- 
duced, the health of families would be 
much better, and domestic unpleasantness 
would many times be avoided. 

We demand pure water and a perfect 
sewerage; but not until science is applied 
to the domestic machinery, and the kitchen 
hobgoblin becomes the neat, respectful, 
competent domestic, will the golden age of 
domestic life appear. 

We need training schools for this object, 
and at last a public opinion among the 
housewives, that will utterly refuse any 
other service than that accredited by such 
an institution.—Falconridge, in Providence 
Journal. 





DYING TOGETHER. 


A touching incident occurred in the 
death of two aged people, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickson, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, lately. For 
convenience in attendance during their ill- 
ness they were placed in separate bedrooms. 





The heads of the beds were placed against a 
thin partition, which, having an open door, 
permitted the two old pcople to converse, 
though not able to see each other. The 
night before the husband died his wife 
heard him groaning, and was very anxious 
to be with him, but was unable to arise. 
Soon she was informed that he was dying, 
and in order to be near him the beds were 
moved 80 as to bring them parallel with the 
partition, the heads opposite the door. ‘This 
done, the fond wife reached out, grasped 
her husband by the hand, and held it during 
his last moments. Thus death found them, 
as nearly or quite fifty-one years before the 
marriage ceremony had left them, joined 
hand in hand. 


GOETHE'S MUTHER. 


The Paris Globe relates a reminiscence of 
Goethe’s mother, which fully shows the 
marvelous energy of mind and will possessed 
by the mother of Germany’s great genius, 
When she was on her death-bed—her illness 
had come on so rapidly that very few knew 
of it—an invitation to dinner was handed to 
her. The dying woman rose in her bed, 
asked for penandink, and wrote to be ex- 
cused from attending, ‘“‘because,” as she said, 
“I will be dead before the dinner will take 
place.” 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE READ- 


ING FOR A SPARE MINUTE OR A 
LEISURE HOUR. 
The Spare Minute Series 


One Dollar per volume, 
Thoughts That Breathe. From Dean Stan- 
ley. Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 
Cheerful Words, m George MacDonald. 
Introduction by James T. Fields. 
The Might of Right. From the Rt. Hon. W. 
e. Gladstone. Introduction by Hon. John D, 
ong. 
Others in this series will be published soon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. CHEERFUL WORDS 


All those who have enjoyed Mr. MacDonald's 
works, (and the number is legion,) will want “‘Cheer- 
ful Words," as the volume presents, admirably ar- 
ranged under appropriate headings, all of the novel- 
ist’s choicest and best thoughts, Such a rarely in- 
teresting work cannot fail to have an immense sale. 
—Phil. We tem. 

The book is a good one to lay pen the table of the 
busy man, driven with his work, who often feels that 
he has a tired brain. A few of these spare moment 
sketches dropped into the mina and heart might 
prove of real value.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The‘ Spare Minute Series” is well represented by 
MacDonald's ‘‘Cheerful Words."’ The extracts are 
ranged under such heads as the following: Aspira- 
tion, Cousage, Death, Dreams, Education, Friend- 
ship, Health, Home, Human Nature, Immortality, 
Love, Memory, the Poet, Sacrifice, Sleep, Service. 
Sincerity, Truth, Woman, Worship and Work. The 
work concludes with an index to its charming 
henge. and is very tastefully issued. All admir- 
ers of George MacDonald will be glad to possess it.— 
Episcopal Register. 

THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, 

The significant name of this new seriesis su 
tive of how much that is good and valuable can be ac- 
quired by the judicious employment of the spare 
minutes. In ‘Thoughts that Breathe,” the nearly 
three hundred extracts, separately numbered, and in- 
dependent of each other, can be enjoyed, one or 
more at h reading, and the book laid aside without 
doing violence to the train of thought.— Cin. Stand- 


ard, 

The thoughts that have been selected for position 
in this volume are such as may be traly esteemed 
most forcible and striking, and, clothed as they are 
in the choicest diction of the English language, de- 
serve to rank as among the fairest gems of modern 
classics. No more expressive title for the work 
could have been selected; for verily they are. 
“thoughts that breathe.""—FPotter’s Am. Monthly. 


Just added to the 


OUT OF SCHOOL SERIES. 


One Cent. By ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 

And other stories by favorite authors. 
Already published in this Series: 

Boys of Brimstone Court. By E.izaneta 
ceuane Pueurs. And other stories by favorite 
authors. 

A Narrow Escape. By E.izasera Srvart 
PuEtps. And other stories by favorite authors. 

Jessie’s Neighbors. By Lovisz CHANDLER 
MovuLTON. And other stories by favorite authors. 

The Forbes-Doolan Affair. By W. H. 

Brienor. And other stories by favorite authors. 


Cloth Illustrated 75 Cents, Paper 30 Cents, 


Idle Hour Series. 


POOR PAPA. By Maty W. Porter. 

MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. By Pansy. 

UP AND DOWN THE MERRIMAC. By Pliny 
Steel Bove. 

ay. DAUGHTER SUSAN. By Pansy. 


OW tWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By Ella 
Farman. 


Square 16 mo. Paper, Fifty Cents. Cloth, One 
Dollar. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

















BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 


duced rates. 
SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$6.00 per dozen. 
Lis Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as 
work in Boston, where my prices areas Ay le 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$10.00 per dozen, 


“ Cameo V Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, fall | or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ “ ‘Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
ozen. 

Special attention given to Co; and Enlarging 
Old pictures of Gavertpeinee “Sommissions 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 





WELCOME CHORUS! 


A MEW SONG BOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, AcAD- 
EMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


BY W.s. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00, OR $9.00 PER DOZ. 


A grand good book, of 255 pages, well filled with 
the best Part-Songs, a large collection of Sacred 
Music for practice, and opening and closing exercises, 


also the elements, on a new . Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1,00. oo 


ad 


Take with you to the Seashore or the Mountains 
one of Ditson & Co's splendid volumes of Bound Mus- 
sre aon anche eee 


Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Albuni....$1.00 
Gems of English Song. 68 Songs...... 2.00 
Gems of German Song. 79 Songs......:. 200 
Sunshine of Song. 68 Songs............ 2.00 
Gems of Strauss, 8 Waltzes, &c....... 2.00 
Cluster of Gems, 43 Pieces.............+. 2.00 
Home Circle, Vol, 1. 170 Pieces........ 2.00 


Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL REC- 


ORD, which will bring new music every week. $2 
per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CARPETS, — 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 
Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING, 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 


153mo 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park. St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and wansented to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Ay § 
ia 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
‘Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


RO we 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 
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Oe co torr == aT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
c 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware-Co,, Penn. , 125 
WOMAN'S 
National Lyceum Bureau, 
LECTURES, READINGS, &c., é&c. 
RACHEL FOST 
ER, oe wag: North 
ray tit 
Thomas, Hamlet Jedd Gartain, Mr D. Mie, Acton 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 
For the management of the bustness of women as 
readers or in the lecture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- - 


siring to arrange for a course of lectures and 
(by women) can obtain special terms, tno 


RTIST'S MATERIALS #=oueases 
ISL = 


504 Washington street, Boston Artists’ Colornien, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1980 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, . 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
PoOsT GRADUATH 
OR 

ADVANCED COURSE, 

All of which, at any time, are open to 

PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

Acomplete educati thi 

Por Business, Colieg tor Seleetaae Aa 
are prepared for any receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
The — have the ome py oe 
t 
with = Dnill and the girs have a pleasant play- 











ex 
The new 001 house is situated in th open 
and th: of the city, in the immediate tork ty 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory. ) upon a large public square which 
an 
aed Ren oy eat play grote. Five years’ trial has 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inepacted, 
and the pals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wedn: and during mguat, and daily 
op te ph A on and after t,1. can 

had @ stores of A. & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 








BOSTON UNIVERSIT 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEBS 
With Equal aongpen, Duties, and Priy- 
es. 


The lectures of the seventh 
1879, and continue to June, 7880, 1 eeaet 
School was one of the first in this country to aire 
& prelimi examination and to furn a tree 
years course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in M 0 ee urkery a8 an evidence of a 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ure 
united with Boston University School of M. cine. 
oo announcements or in ion, address the 


I. T. TALBO, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egyot and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursion 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, G many, Ausra, Te 
iP Garmearens. ene, etc, All the capitals, lead - 
res, most laces 
be Visited... Lenten caries esis lene > 
4 and Swiss Lakes. e 
Adriatic Sea. The High Alps. Several 
a ine Pas t pe ps of the Chief 
e rn Tours to take place in the autumn and 
to include all points 
trial mp an : of the greatest biblical and his- 
psin connection with th 
school celebration in London, and the. fiandel vou. 
val at the Crystal Palace. ¢ to witness the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 
Right erent sailing dates. Company 
Nu in sections limited. Free carriage 
all Principal Cities. All travel, hotels, etc, first 
class. §| concerts. Additional advantages 
and more extended routes, making the excursions 
the cheapest and dest ever d 


ss Tn ence $285 to $660. 
page ving full pee ulare, 
free. dawn, x To I nes 
Iostem hanse. 














XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 
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‘ ’ door for their ordination to the ministry. | of Religions.” The text, ‘“‘From faith to | the style of living to which they have been | votes of all women abate d > 
The Woman S Journal. One of the speakers is to have ar- | faith;” and this sermon was a sort of finale | accustomed. But it would be nonsense to | asks Mrs. W. Because wn ee ra 
& ) io vt gued that Ly ae p a 7 to the meeting of Progressive Friends. say that therefore all men should become | reform has made much greater progress 
Boston, June 19, 1880, Dr. Buckley, just elected echtor of the Chris. L, 8. | day laborers, or that all women should be- | than in England among men, and especially 
=— tian Advocate, warned the brethren that if | - ooo come house servants. Equally absurd is it | so among women. In England beer and 
wi communes 2 ae Woman's JOURNAL, | they once opened the doors the old maids A NEW TRACT. to say that men cannot live as cheaply as | wine are almost universally used by both 
fas be nddromed te the Editors of the Woman's pt rong bd ah lee & The new tract by Rev. J. W. Bashfora | Women, if they will. Food, rent, fuel, sexes. Here it is conspicuously otherwise 
to the | bear on the Presiding Elders to secure good | entitled; ‘Does the Bible Allow Women to | 00Ks, clothes, car-fares, etc., cost a wom- | in thecase of women. A majority of Eng- 
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Photographs of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Lucretia Mott, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, and Wen- 
dell Phillips, are for sale at the office 
of the Woman’s Journat, No. 5 Park 
street; cabinet size fifty cents, cards twen- 
ty-five cents. The proceeds from the sale 
of these photographs will be for a lecture 
fund, to forward the cause in Massa- 
chusetts. 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


To the Subscribers and other Friends :— 
The Committee in charge have conferred 
together upon the wisdom of holding a 
Festival this year, and after much delibera- 
tion, have decided not to do so. 
We think our friends will agree with us 
that the changed times make a social gath- 
ering less necessary than formerly. In oth 
er years, when but small gain had been 
made, we needed to find, in friendly inter- 
change of views, new courage to bear the 
slow progress of affairs; we needed too to 
find cheer in recounting even the small signs 
of promise. 
But the fulfillment of the promise that 
has come in the past year, is so marked and 
so inspiring, that we do not need to make 
occasions of rejoicing to quicken our cour- 
age. Itisspontuneousto-day. Past efforts 
have been rewarded by a genuine success. 
All over the country progress is rapid; and 
what we chiefly need at this moment is 
money to keep in motion the various forces 
that are enlightening and converting the 
people. 
Friends, we congratulate you on the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. We know we 
have your sympathy in our rejoicings, and 
in our determination to carry forward the 
work with all the wisdom we can gain, and 
with unflagging zeal. Give us also of your 
means, which we hope for the sake of the 
cause—as well as for your own sakes—are 
bettered in the general prosperity. We 
trust that many will give more largely than 
ever, and that many who have never before 
given will do so this year, for changes that 
are always sure to come will undoubtedly 
reduce our numbers. We promise to be 
faithful stewards of your bounty. 
\All subscriptions will be acknowledged 
in this paper. 
We are cordially yours for the cause, 
Lyp1a Marta CHILD, 
Saran SHaw RvssEL.L, 
Sarag R. Bowpircu, 
Mrs. RatpH WaLpo EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
Mrs. James FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs, Isaac AMEs, 
Harazret M. Prrman, 
Epwan D. CHEney, 
ExizaBeTH Stuart PHELPS, 
Lovursa May ALcort, 
Isa E. Gray, 
Assy W. May. 

May 17, 1880. 


PREACHERS IN PETTICOATS. 


The effort which has just been made to 
secure for women all the rights in the church 
which men have, including the right of or- 
dination, has been productive of results, 
which ought to be a revelation to women. 

By far the largest number of church-mem- 
bers are women. The money which sup- 
ports the church is to a great extent raised 
by women. At every time of need, women 
are urged to hold “‘fairs;” ‘‘festivals,” ‘‘tea 
parties,” ete., etc., to help make up the sal- 
ary of the minister, or to pay the debt on 
the church, or to repair or ornament the 
same. . 

In the performance of all these offices, 
‘women are praised, smiled upon, relied 
upon, and apparently esteemed. But when 
they ask for equal rights in the church, the 
open disrespect and levity with which their 
petitions are met, and with which women 
are themselves spoken of, clearly shows the 
real estimate at which they are held. 

The Christian (2) at Work, of June 3d, in 
a leading editorial, under the head of ‘‘ Wo- 
men in the Pastorate,” says in regard tu the 








late action of the Methodist Conference at |- 


Cincinnati: 

Our Methodist friends assembled in Gen- 
eral Conference have enero by a — * 
twen ht to twenty in committee that in 
tar Tedainess women already have ail the 

ts and privile, in Methodist 
urch that are for them, and that it 

is not dient to make any change in the 
Book Discipline that would open the 





appointments, scan would arise, the 
road to the pulpit would be choked with 
voluble and emotional women, and there 
would be the mischief to pay B nga ‘ 
We make no other comment on speak 
er’s evident spinsterphobia than the simple 
remark that the danger would seem to lie 
less in the direction of ‘‘old” maids, and 
more in that of young ones. 
® @-e& © & @ 

If pretty young women, and widows in- 
teresting or uninteresting, wish to do the 
Lord’s work, there are the hungry to be fed, 
the sick in prison to be visited, the lowly to 
be lifted up, while the army of Dorcases 
with needle and thread is —' sufficien‘ly 
large to furnish a superabundance of cloth- 
ing for the naked. One Dorcas, one Flor- 
ence Nightingale, or Elizabeth Fry, or Mary 
Lyon, or Linda Gilbert, with her practical 
deeds of Christ-like benevolence, is worth 
a whole army of pretty women who with 
pleasant speech and musical voices may 
feel themselves called of God to preach. 
Such people have got to the wrong end of 
the church, and have quite mistaken the 
source of their supposed ‘‘call.” - 

The’ Christian at Work is also delighted 
with the action of ‘The Southern Presby- 
terian General Assembly,” at Charlestown, 
8. C., on the question of women preachers. 
Its ‘‘ own correspondent,” writing under 
date of May 27th, in thesame number, June 
8d, says: 

Among the matters already attended to 
was one settling the question of women 
preaching, so far as the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church is concerned. The Assembly 
declares emphatically that it is against the 
standards of the Church and the Word of 
God, and is an irregularity not to be tolera- 
ted. Let preachers in petticoats, therefore, 
bend their steps to some more congenial 
clime, for here they will not be tolerated. 
The Assembly gave the ladies another warn- 
ing by deciding that the standards clearly 
teach that none are eligible to office in the 
church but male members. This may seem 
a want of gallantry on the pee of the breth- 
ren, but in fact it is true gallantry and shows 
the highest possible appreciation for the fe- 
male sex. 

All churches welcome women as mem- 
bers because they swell the number of com- 
municants, and increase the importance of 
each church, Women meet ministers and 
the ‘“‘male church members” at all the Sun- 
day services, and at week-day prayer meet- 
ings. Men attend the ‘‘church fairs,” etc., 
which women with infinite toil and trouble 
get up to raise money which they pay over 
to men who do not hesitate to receive and 
dispose of it. In all these cases not a word 
is heard about ‘‘scandals,” or in derision of 
‘old maids” or ‘“‘young ones,”’ or of ‘‘femi- 
nine arts,” or of ‘“‘ voluble and emotional 
women” and ‘“‘mischief to pay.” The wo- 
man is subordinate and it is all right Sand 
safe. But when she asks for the position 
which has a salary, and honor, then the real 
existing contempt shows itself. 

It was the same when women sought ad- 
mission to the medical department. The 
“‘she doctor” was warned away from ‘‘prac- 
tice” as the ‘‘preacher in petticoats” is nuw 
from the pulpit. But a power beyond the 
reach of human forces to hinder, is opening 
all doors towomen. The pulpit, in spite of 
cheap wit, vulgar criticism, unworthy op- 
position and perversion of the meaning of 
texts will not lung be shut to women. The 
few men and women who are really fit and 
able to be religious teachers, will be sought 
for as such, and he or she who can best help 

ople to be good, will in that very fact find 

the ‘‘call” that will be asked for or need 
ed. Meantime the world is slowly learning 
that whatever is, fit to be done at all, may 
be done by any one who can do it well. 
L. 8. 
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PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


The Longwood meeting of ‘Progressive 
Friends,” this year has just closed its ses- 
sions. It continues now, as in the past, to 
bear testimonies concerning many questions 
of vital interest. 

C. D. B. Mills presided at the meeting. 
Among the speakers were Rev. Joseph 
May, Edward M. Davis, Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. Mr. May preached on “‘Intel- 
lectual Liberty.” Edward M. Davis spoke 
earnestly sgainst monopolies. Eliza Sproat 
Turner gave her report of the ‘country 
week” for the poor. Mrs. Blackwell gave 
a discourse on “Immortality.” All these 
topics were discussed with great earnest- 
ness, but with the friendliest spirit. 

Chandler Darlington, now gone to his last 
rest, established this Longwood meeting 
twenty-seven years ago, so that in it, great 
questions could be freely discussed. From 
that day to this, from all the country round, 
the saints'go up once a year to give and re- 
ceive a fresh impulse toward the right. 

Hannah Darlington still welcomes to her 
hospitable home as when Chandler lived. 
Kennett Square, rich with memories of 
anti-slavery times, and with descendants of 
the old abolitionists, improves the occasion 
of the Longwood meeting to have some 
speaker from it occupy ‘‘Friends’ Meeting 
House” the next Sunday. This year C. D. B. 
Mills spoke there of ‘‘The Compensations 








Preach?’’ is now, ready for distribution, and 
should be widely circulated. 

It takes a view of texts and of actual du- 
ties discharged by woman in apostolic times, 
which will be welcomed by many, and be a 
relief to those who Lave held sex as a barri- 
er to the highest religious service. The 
tract consists of eight pages, and is for sale 
at a dollar a hundred. L. 8 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Women who mean to vote for members 
of schoo) committees must not forget there 
are preliminary steps to take. All women 
who voted last year either on a poll or 
property tax, must take the receipted tax 
bill to the Registrar’s office, in cities, or to 
the selectmen in country towns, and be reg- 
istered again. The tax bill for this year 
will be duly sent. Every woman who did 
not pay a poll tax last year must go herself 
to the assessors, whether in city or country, 
and ask to be assessed a poll tax. When 
she receives the tax bill and pays the tax, 
she must then go to the Registrar or select- 
men, as the case may be, with her tax re- 
ceipt, and on presentation of it she will be 
registered. In this city this must be done 
before September 15th, and in all places it 
must be done two weeks before the election. 
No one of the above mentioned steps can be 
omitted, and should be attended to at once. 

The experience of last year shows women 
have nothing to dread in going to vote 
The courtesy and good will shown by the 
authorities, and by men at almost every 
poll, may remove ali fear from the minds of 
the most timid. L. 8. 
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WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


At the meeting of the Board of Education 
in Middletown, N. Y., June 2d, the value 
of women members is evident from a report 
in the daily Argus of that place. A debt of 
over $700 had been contracted by the pre- 
vious board for library books without au- 
thority, and contrary to law. Mrs. Has- 
brouck read the law and said: ‘‘So far as 
she was concerned, she would not votea 
dollar of the people’s money to pay debts 
she did not believe were legal claims against 
the treasury, and this legacy from the pre- 
vious Boarc she considered such. 

After much discussion the vote was taken, 
and Mrs. Hasbrouck alone voted against 
paying the bill. She asked to be put on 
record as opposed to any illegal use of the 
people’s money by members of the Board. 

Thus it appeared obedience to the law 
was upheld by the women members. So 
also in the matter of salary of superintend- 
ent and adding a reading-room, the side of 
economy and law was upheld by Mrs. Has- 
brouck, who said ‘‘she had had nothing to 
do in making the law, and only asked that 
as made we obey its requirements.” 

Perhaps it will be found that the first ser- 
vice of women on school boards will be to 
secure obedience to legal rules. They will 
certainly look after details, as they are ac- 
customed to do, and it is hoped a larger 
economy in administration will result, 
which after all may be the least of the good 
things to come from the share of women in 
directing educational matters. ss 








MRS, WITTENMYER’S OBJECTIONS, 


In another column we reprint from the 
Temperance Herald of 7th ult., ‘“Twelve 
reasons for Woman’s Temperance ballot,” 
by Rev. Joseph Cook, together with an- 
swers to the same by a prominent advocate 
of prohibition, Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, of 
Philadelphia. This lacy, who has devoted 
herself to the advocacy of a great moral 
and political reform, gravely maintains that 
to invite other women to engage in similar 
activities, would be ‘‘to strike a fatal blow 
at the home.” ‘It would be unwise,’’ she 
says, ‘‘in our haste to remedy the misfort- 
unes of a few, to sacrifice the best interest 
of the many.” She does not see that if 
her objection be sound, her own public 
work is unwomanly and should be aban- 
doned. For the mere exercise of the right 
of suffrage would not take from family 
cares one tithe of the time and thought 
which she habitually spends in behalf of 
the temperance cause. 

1. To theargument that ‘‘because wom- 
en find it more difficult than men do to ob. 
tain a livelihood, therefore they are more 
dependent on the home,” Mrs. W. replies 
by a point-blank denial of the statement. 
She asserts that women, by their knowledge 
of labor always ir demand, can gain a live- 
lihood where men. often fail, and that, 
though paid less, women can live more 
cheaply than men. But this, if true at all, 
is true only of a certain class of women, 
who have the strength and training which 
fit them for household service, and who are 
accustomed to coarse and meagre fare. It 
is equally true of a certain class of men, 
especially of the Chinese and Irish, who, 
as laborers, are almost always in demand, 
and whose wages, though small, suffice for 





an as much as a man. If a woman can 
starve on weak tea and baker's bread, so 
canaman, If a woman can boil her own 
potato and make her own bed and sweep 
her own room, so can a man. If she can 
live without tobacco, whiskey, and amuse- 
ments, so can he. An American laborer 
can live down to the Chinese level if he 
must. The absolute necessaries of life cost 
& Man no more than they cost a woman. 

2. “Woman’s love for home is born of 
her God-given duties as wife and mother,” 
says Mrs. W. If so, Suffrage will not de- 
stroy her love of home, for women will con- 
tinue to be wives and mothers, whether they 
vote or not. 

8. The greater temperance of women, 
Mrs. W. ascribes solely to “the greater 
social restraints imposed upon them.” We 
believe that it is due to something more 
than these restraints, in the inherent nature 
of women, But if we admit the premise 
the conclusion does not follow. By giving. 
women the power to emphasize their tem- 
perance proclivities by votes, we certainly do 
not tend to diminish their regard for tem- 
perance, nor to lessen the social restraints 
against intemperance. It will not be con- 
sidered less disgraveful for a woman to get 
drunk because she has a vote on the ques- 
tion of liquor licenses, 

4, “Put before women the temptations 
of power and office,” says Mrs. W. ‘‘and 
the worst class will be the most active in 
political circles.” But this is not true, as a 
rule, in the case of men; why should it be 
true in the case of women? The great 
mass of men who vote, do not intrigue nor 
make politics a trade. The great mass of 
women, when they vote, will not intrigue 
nor make politics a trade. These women 
voters will be likely to vote down and out 
the women who misrepresent their sex. 

5. Mrs. W. asserts that ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage has had no marked beneficial results 
in Utah and Wyoming.” But in this she 
is flatly contradicted by overwhelming tes- 
timony. In Utah houses of infamy have 
been suppressed by the votes of the wom- 
en. In Wyoming the Sunday liquor traffic 
has been legally prohibited, though there, 
as elsewhere, the law is not properly en- 
forced. The character of officials has been 
improved. Law and order have been large- 
ly promoted. Three successive governors 
and judges, appointed by the President and 
not dependent on votes, have testified to 


these facts. 
6. ‘*To vote on temperance would be an 


entering wedge,” says Mrs. W., ‘‘because 
the most active agitators for the temperance 
ballot are Suffragists.” We do not see that 
this follows. It would be an entering 
wedge if it proved beneficial; if otherwise, 
it would be quite the reverse. 

7. ‘ Nothing ever stirred the rumsellers 
like the prayers of the women,” says Mrs. 
W. But why? Because the rumsellers 
feared the effect of those prayers on the 
voters. But when they found that the 
prayers did not affect the vote, they treated 
the Crusade with ridicule, and now hold it 
in contempt. 

8. “A majority of the temperance 
women oppose the movement for the tem- 
perance batlot,” says Mrs. W., ‘‘because 
they are opposed to Woman Suffrage.” 
This may or may not be true. But it has 
nothing to do with the merits of the ques- 
tion. It is not—Do women desire to vote 
down the liquor traffic?—but—Should wom- 
en be allowed to do so? 

‘The movement is impracticable,” says 
Mrs. W., ‘‘because only such temper- 
ance men as are also Suffragists will support 
it, and whenever temperance men are a 
majority they will suppress the liquor traf- 
fic without needing the votes of women.” 
This objection is plausible but not sound. 
Many Suffragists}who are not in favor of 
prohibition would vote for Woman’s Tem- 
perance ballot. A bare majority of legisla- 
tors may enact prohibition, but it can only 
be enforced by a powerful and earnest ma- 
jority of voters who will insist on its execu- 
tion. Will Mrs. W. say that the woman’s 
vote would not greatly increase that major- 
ity? 

%. “The temperance ballot without the 
power to enforce laws is worthless,” says 
Mrs. W. Exactly. But a vote in the hand 
of a woman would give the very same kind 
and degree of power to enforce laws as a 
vote in the hand of a man, It is not brute 
force that is lacking, but political power to 
put into office men who will enforce the 
law and to put out of office men who will 
not do their duty. 

“The millionaire has been outvoted by 
his coachman,” says Mrs. W. Never, 
His vote has only been neutralized by that 
of the coachman. And the vote of the 
coachman may be neutralized by that of 
the coachman’s sister or wife, cast in the 
interest of her own safety and that of her 
children. 

10. ‘If the votes of the better class of 
tax-paying women in England have not 
abated drunkenness there, why should the 





lish women regard the moderate use of 
liquors without disfavor. 
said of American women, 

11, ‘The question of license is, not an 
easy one; it involves the whole problem of 
the liquor traffic,” says Mrs. W. That is 
true; Sut the decision is made, after all, 
in accordance with individual sympathies 
and opinions on the temperance question, 
Many men vote for prohibition on grounds 
of public policy who are not total abstain, 
ers, but very few total abstainers vote 
against prohibition. 

12, ‘*Women do not generally vote on 
school questions when they have the legal 
right to do so, therefore they would not 
vote on license,” says Mrs. W. On the 
contrary, women vote on the school ques- 
tion in larger numbers than men would be 
likely to do under similar restrictions. But 
the danger of ‘‘absenteeism” among voters 
is less than many imagine, Incases of real 
emergency these absentee voters turn out, 
and usually on the right side. The absentee 
vote, the non-partisan vote, the floating 
vote, which does not go to the caucuses, 
which is not organized in factions, which 
does not figure on the party rolls, is just 
the vote which politicians dread, and which 
keeps corruption in check. 

Surely, if objections 20 weak as these are 
all that an able woman, herself conspicu- 
ous in public life, can bring against the 
participancy of her sex in public activities, 
the Temperance ballot and all other forms 
of Woman Suffrage will conquer at last! 

H. B. B. 


This cannot be 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK, 


About thirty-five members of the New 
York City Woman Suffrage Society met at 
their headquarters, No. 103 West Forty- 
eighth street, last week. A letter was read 
from Lillie Devereux Blake, expressing her 
indignation at the Republican party not af- 
firming Woman Suffrage in the platform. 
The following officers were elected: Clem- 
ence 8. Lozier, President; Helen M. Slo 
cum, Mrs. Voes, Margaret Austin, H. F. 
Secor, and Elizabeth Schoonmaker, Vice- 
Presidents; Louise Freligh, Corresponding 
Secretary; Lillie Devereux Blake, Chairman 
Executive Committee. 


> 





CALIFORNIA WOMEN AT THE POLLS, 


Epitors JouURNAL:—We have been there! 
dear, timid sisters, would you believe it? 
We have been to the polls! And what do 
you think was the first thing we did? Why 
we scratched tickets all day, scratched off 
the names of men and put on those of wo- 
men for school trustees, because the male 
candidates told us they did not want the 
office, and we knew that the women did, 
Mrs. Evans ia the first ward and Mrs. Wat- 
kins in the second. Enough men told us 
they voted and got others to vote for the 
lady candidates to have elected them by a 
handsome majority, and all through the day 
the voters (you know we were not allowed 
to vote ourselves, though they did not seem 
to mind our working for the candidates); 
would say to us, “Mrs. Watkins will be 
elected sure.” 

But sure enough she was not, although 
the male candidates said they did not want 
the office. One of them in particular told 
us how he had to be urged to accept the 
nomination, and he worked very hard all 
day, I presume, to keep from being elected, 
but the voters would make him take the of 
fice. It seems hard that men will force 
even the educational offices on one another, 
when they at the same time claim that the 
women are the best suited for the position 
and can give their time and attention to the 
best interests of the public schvols. But 
when the women are so willing to accept 
the positions, and to work for nothing and 
find themselves, just to get an office and to 
relieve the male trustees, who cannot give 
their time without loss to their business, we 
cannot understand why the women were not 
elected. But I suppose we will have to go 
to the polls a good many times before we 
can understand all the machinery of poli- 
tics. We did not see the “filthy pool” the 
men talk about. It may be they don’t let 
strangers see that the first time. As far as 
we could see, the voters looked and acted 
about as we have seen men do at picnics, 
camp meetings, circuses, etc. We did not 
hear any swearing nor see any fighting, and 
only a very few who seemed to have been 
prepared for the closing of the saloons. It 
may have been, however, that they behaved 
better than usual on account of a few of us 
ladies being at the polls. Most of the gen- 
tlemen seemed pleased to see us, and quite 
a number of them although they were 
strangers to me, and I presume I was 
unknown to them, came up and spoke 
to me very politely, and seemed to 
want to get me to talk, and make me 
feel I was welcome. A good many told me 
they voted for the lady in their ward, as an 
experiment, and hoped she would be elected 
80 as to see how it would work. I thanked 
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them, and told them I had no doubt it would 
be satisfactory, as it was working well in 
twelve states already. We only saw three 
of the men who did not seem to know hew 
to behave themselves in the presence of la- 
dies; one of them lighted his big pipe and 
began to puff the smoke in our face; we 
asked him if he would please to keep his 
smoke away? He replied by saying: “If 
you women come out here and put your- 
gelves on a level with us, you'll have to 
stand thesmoke.” We told him we had no 
intention of putting ourselves down to his 
level, but we would like to raise him up a 
little, and that a gentleman was never rude 
to alady. Several in the crowd suid he was 
no gentleman, so he found his sentiments 
were not endorsed and he quietly withdrew 
with his pipe. One other old fellow came 
in about this time, and informed us that 
Woman’s place was at home, and that God 
never intended women to meddle in politics 
but to take care of their homes and their 
children. I quietly informed him that there 
were a great many women who had no 
homes, or children either, and it was my 
opinion that he knew very little about what 
God intended women to do, and we could 
dispense with any further suggestions from 
him. Many others seemed really to wish to 
hear about Woman Suffrage, School Suf- 
frage andso on. If we wanted to vote, and 
in what way we thought it would benefit the 
women, with many other questions, all of 
which we answered to the best of our abil- 
ity, and everything seemed as harmonious 
as if we had beena mile away from the 
polls instead of a little over a hundred feet. 
About this time a friend of mine told me 
that while we were talking, some wag tied 
a ticket to a dog’s tail and told him to come 
on and vote. I presume he was taking off 
or burlesqueing two men who had made 
themselves so ridiculous, and wanted to 
show them that he thought the dog was 
about as well behaved as they were. 
The men did seem to be ashamed of those 
two. We had a quite pleasant time; the 
men were; not hurt, the purity of the polls 
was protected, we were all strengthened in 
our opinion that it is our duty to vote, and 
30 we all propose to go again. 8. L. K. G. 
Sin Jose, Gal. 
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KEADING WANTED. 


Books upon the subject of Charity Or- 
ganization, on Industrial Schools, Prisons, 
Biographies of philanthropists, and every 
branch of work for the education and ele- 
vation of the poor either in or out of insti- 
tutions, are needed to make a library for 
the use of visitors of the Associated Chari- 
ties. The books of Miss Carpenter, of Dr. 
Wines, French reports from Mettrai, and 
all books of like character will be gratefully 
received. 

Any person who can give but one such 
volume will materially assist the poor of 
Boston. Please send to Room 41 Charity 
Building, marked ‘‘for Library.” 

The Committee for Ward VII is desirous 
of making a collection of games for the 
children of that district. Maps, puzzles, 
jack-straws or games of this nature cast off 
by more fortunate children will be gladly 
acknowledged if sent to Miss F. A. Smith, 
Room 57 Charity Building. 

We beg all visitors among the poor who 
have any influence over the mothers of the 
North End districts to persuade them not to 
leave their young children either locked up 
or in the care of neighbors while they are 
away at their day’s work, but to carry them 
to a nursery and kindergarten now opened 
at 39 North Bennett street. 

Small annual subscriptions are greatly 
needed for the Bureau of Registration. E. 
E. Pratt, Esq., 24 Chestnut st., Treasurer. 
—Committee on Bulletins for the Associated 
Charities. 
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MARKIAGE OP HON. GEORGE B. LORING. 


Hon. George B. Loring, Member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, for several years 
president of the State Senate of Massachu- 
setts, was married to Mrs. Anna T. Hildreth 
at the residence of the bride’s father, Isaac 
T. Smith, in New York on the 10th inst. 
This wedding was private, only the immedi- 
ate members of the bride’s family being 
present. Mrs. Hildreth was the widow of 
Charles H. Hildreth, a former lawyer of 
New York. He was a nephew of Hildreth 
the historian. This is Dr. Loring’s second 
marriage. 
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EARNEST TALK. 


We are well aware how worthless and 
deceitful the great majority of all newspa- 
per puffs are, and when once in along while 
& reader sees a notice which isa guarantee 
of honesty, and carries conviction with it, 
it stands in contrast to the rest like a shady 
tree in a desert land. Tombstone reco- 
mendations and certificates from persons a 
thousand miles away are conspicuously 
common everywhere; but a genuine ‘‘come- 
right-up-and-I’ll-prove-it-personally,” from 
& living witness living right here among us, 
is considerably different. It’s business, 
And so we say to all interested readers, 
come right up to this office, No. 8 Summer 
st., and the manager of this paper will per- 
sonally vouch for the reliability of every 
Statement made below, and prove the facts 





by the testimony of one who is thoroughiy 
testing the treatment, and regaining health 
every day, although pronounced incurable 
by some of the most eminent physicians. 
The treatment consists simply in wearing a 
Holman Liver Pad, the cure being effected 
by absorption—nature’s ownlaw. The pad 
is safer than drugs, and performs wonderful 
cures without internal medicines, It takes 
from the system malarial poison and all 
blood impurities, imparting through the 
circulation its vitalizing influences, equaliz- 
ing the nerve forces, and building up ex- 
hausted nature in nature’s own way. Its 
success is most remarkable, and to many 
people unaccountable, so large a proportion 
of disease and suffering being speedily and 
absolutely relieved by its application. It 
is all-potent, harmless, convenient, and will 
save more money in physician’s bills and 
medicine than anything in this broad land. 
We are not writing this after the usual style 
of newspaper puffery; we are not receiving 
acent in payment for it, though it’s the best 
advertisement in the paper; but we do it 
because we have tested it thoroughly, know 
what it is, know what it’s done for one 
friend of oursand what it’s doing every day 
for another; and because we believe in it- 
and want others to know what a royal bless- 
ing they have within reach. Send for cir- 
cular, or call in person, at the new rooms, 
No. 128 Tremont Street, opposite Park 
Street.— The Railroad Advertiser. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 











The cooks at Wellesley College are men; 
the professors are women. 


Hon. C. W. Willard, of Montpelier, Vt., 
a steadfast friend of Woman Suffrage, is 
dead. 


Portraits of Bronson Alcott and Louisa 
M. Alcott, and their home in Concord, will 
appearin the July Wide Awake. 


Kentucky has its first jury of colored men. 
It is in the case of a colored man against an 
African church society. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will deliver the 
anniversary address at the Worcester Nor- 
mal School on the 30th 


Mississippi intends to establish a state 
college for the young women. The one for 
young men numbers 377 students. 


Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Las written an arti- 
cle on the ‘‘Labor Problem” for the July 
number of the Jnternationai Review, to be 
published June 20th. 


“Bricks Without Straw,” is the forth- 
coming novel by Judge Tourgée, author of 
‘A Fool’s Errand.” It is said to treat of 
the negro exodus from the South. 


Mr. R. J. Raynor has bung in this office 
his crayon of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, which 
the friends of this great reformer will be in 
terested to see. 


The students of the University of Colora- 
do publish a very neat and well edited 
journal once in two months, called the 
University Portfolio, This is the institution 
over which Prof. J. A. Sewall now presides. 


The Empress of Russia died last Thurs- 
day. She had been ill a long time, but was 
thought to be sleeping with unusual quiet- 
ness when a little uneasiness as to the length 
of her sleep led to the discovery that she 
was dead. At her funeral her husband and 
sons were her pall-bearers. 


The Middlesex Scientific Field Club 
arranged for a field meeting with a ‘‘basket 
lunch,” at Concord, on the grounds of the 
late Minot Pratt, on the :7th of June. A 
general invitation was extended to botanists 
and naturalists throughout Middlesex 
county to attend. 


Rev. 8. W. Bush, who during the last 
three months has rendered valuable and 
effective editorial service to this JouRNAL 
while the editor had vacation, will occasion- 
ally let the now familiar initials 8. W. B. 
give variety to our columns and pleasure to 
our readers. 


If men who devour, with an evident rel- 
ish, the cheese, black, stale bread and the 
other stuff that go to make up a free lunch 
at a saloon, were to eat without growling 
the fare twice as palatable prepared for 
them by their wives at home, there would 
be fewer divorces in the world.—Norrw- 
town Herald, 


Dr. Loring has introduced in Congress a 
bill donating condemned cannon for monu- 
mental purposes to posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in Haverhill and 
Marblehead, and to post No 1, Grand Ar- 
my of the Republic, Massachusetts. It was 
referred to the committee on military af- 
fairs, which will probably report favorably 
upon it. 

A volume of Indian fairy tales has been 
lately published in London as the work of 
a girl of 13, a daughter of Whitley Stokes 
of the council of India, who has collected 
and translated the stories, most of which 
were told to her in Hindostani by her fa- 
ther’s native servants. W. R. 8. Ralston, 
authority on folk-lore, has written an intro- 
duction to the tales. 


Dennis Kearney opposed Woman Suffrage 
in the National Greenback Convention, be 





cause his wife threatened him with the flat- 
iron. In future when there is need of re- 
pressing Dennis, the country must call on 
Mrs. Kearney and her flatiron. If the two 
together could keep him from voting for 
Woman Suffrage, they may have an*influ- 
ence over him in other matters. 

At the National Greenback Convention 
in Chicago unanimous consent was given to 
the reading of a memorial by Mrs, Gage. 
Several women delegates were present in 
the convention, among them Mrs. Joseph 
R. Stone from the fourth congressional dis- 
trict of Massachusetts; Miss Phoebe Cozzens, 
of St. Louis; Dr. Anna B. Campbell, of In- 
dianapolis, and Miss Luciada B. Chandler, 
of Philadelphia. 

The appreciative reception of Mrs. Abba 
Goold Woolson this spring in Washington, 
where her lectures on English Literature 
have been twice given to large parlor audi- 
ences, is a gratifying sign of the times, The 
first course was given in the spacious par- 
lors of Mrs. William Claflin, the second, in 
those of Mrs. Johnson. They were deliv- 
ered at midday, and the audiences were of 
the best possible character. 

Bishop Fabre, of Montreal has issued a 
pastoral forbidding ladies in his diocese 
from appearing in public without a cape or 
shaw]. The same mandate directs nuns to 
shake hunds with men, even their brothers 
or fathers, and in future they are required 
to abstain from giving visitors who call 
upon them any refreshments. The docu- 
ment concludes by prohibiting ecclesiastic- 
ally and authoritatively private theatricals. 

It is always healthy for young people 
also and for everybody to note the rise of 
aman like Garfield, and of a woman, we 
may add, like Mrs. Garfield. It is an old 
tradition, but it isa precious one that comes 
true every state and national election, that 
future presidents, governors and statesmen 
and their wives sit on the benches of the 
primary schools of to-day, and taste the 
life of infancy in all the common-place cir- 
cumstances of the great people.—Springfild 
Republican. 

George William Curtis in a recent speech 
in New York said: ‘‘While good men sit at 
home not knowing that there is anything to 
be done, nor caring to know, cultivating the 
feeling that politics are tiresome and dirty, 
and politicians vulgar bullies and brav2es, 
half persuaded that a republic is the con- 
temptible rule of a mob, and secretly long- 
ing for a strong man, and a splendid and 
vigorous despotism, then remember it is not 
a@ government mastered by ignorance, it is 
a government betrayed by intelligence.” 

The first retinion of the !ady graduates of 
the Hancock School was held in the hall of 
the school building on Parmenter street, re- 
cently. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
were present, representing almost every class 
from 1831. John W. Webster, the princi- 
pal, conducted the exercises. Addresses 
were delivered by him, by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, class of °86, and William E. 
Sheldon, a master in 1865. Old friendships 
were renewed; there was instrumental and 
vocal music, and a collation. 

The famous Mount Holyoke seminary has 
a man who superintends the cooking. The 
girls wash the dishes; a machine sifts daily 
a barrel of flour for their bread; they at 
night ‘‘set” the bread and do all the daily 
housework in about an hour. Theysitina 
sort of drawing-room conservatory, sewing 
while compositions are read. One girl re- 
cently read a paper on the Whittaker case, 
in which she spoke of the trials of a poor 
blackbird among fighting little sparrows.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 

The authorities of Harvard College are 
evidently doing their best to make the in- 
stitution as nonsectarian as they can. This 
is just now indicated by the election of a 
Baptist, Prof. C. H. Toy, to occupy the 
chair of Hebrew and other Shemitic lan- 
guages and biblical literature in the theolog- 
ical school. Prof. Toy is a careful and 
thorough scholar, and has a great many 
friends among the Southern Baptists, hav- 
ing been formerly professor of Hebrew in 
the Louisville Theological Seminary.—Jn- 
dependent. 

A local division of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, to be kaown 
as the Boston Central School Suffrage Club, 
has been founded in this city for the pur 
pose of enlisting the codperation of ladics 
in the cause of school suffrage and induci g 
them to vote at the fall election. The club 
will include six wards, namely, Wards 6, 7. 
8, 9, 10, and 11, with a number of directors 
ineach. Following are the officers of the 
club: President, Dr. Harriet A. Loring; 
vice-presidents, Elizabeth H. Bartol, Lucretia 
P. Hale, and Sarah K. Bolton; secretary, 
Miss M. J. Kennedy; treasurer, Mrs. Susie 
OC. Vogl; and a board of directors. Theclub 
will hold a meeting at the Hotel Boylston, 
on Wednesday, June 23, at three o’clock 
p.M. All ladies interested are invited to 
be present, 

Mrs. Garfield will honor the White House 
by her gentle presence. She is a woman of 
a sweet and winning spirit, and of bright 
and cultivated mind. As Miss Lucretia 
Rudolph she was an exceedingly pretty and 
interesting girl, and her marriage with the 
General was on both sides one of ideal af- 
fection. Her intellect has kept pace with 
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her husband’s; she has studied the books he 
studied, taken up languages with him, and 
has so trained herself as to fit her boys for 
college in the most thorough manner. She 
is an excellent Latin scholar, and is also 
proficient in several modern languages. She 
is a little lady, graceful in carriage, - 
having most frank and charming manners. 
—Springfield Republican, 

The Secretary of War, in his address to 
the West Point cadets, on the 11th inst., 
administered the following stinging rebuke: 
“It is pret¢minently the duty of graduates 
and undergraduates of this academy who 
are the beneficiaries of all our people to 
symbolize their faith in the vital source of 
our nation’s strength, the equality of man- 
hood, by recognizing the right to every 
person of whatever condition to strive for 
the attainment of such positions as their 
abilities and desires may warrant. It is an 
ignoble thing to be governed by an imagi- 
nary superiority cver any of our less fortu 
nate fellow-citizens born of adventitious 
circumstances, and thrice ignoble to make 
an active exhibition of so unworthy a sen- 
timent by oppressing those we may deem 
beneath us. A true manhood dictates the 
extending of a helping hand to lift up the 
lowly, and kind words of encouragement 
to those who are struggling to elevate them- 
selves. I ask you, my young friends, to 
give some thought to these suggestions, and 
to cultivate not only love for country, but 
as well a love for the sentiment of which 
our country was born.” The address was 
largely applauded 
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SUMMER—1S80. 


We have prepared in our Retram Croruime De 
PARTMENT a choice stock of Tain WooLen GaR- 
MENTS for hot weather wear, all of which have beem 
manufactured with the greatest care in our owm: 
workshops, and are warranted to be first-class in ev- 
ery respect, and entirely suitable for gentlemen who 
wish to avoid the delay of having garments made to. 
measure. 

The stock comprises Surrs of Scorca and Amen 
can CuEvioTs, BLuzE FianNets and Szrees. Coarse - 
or Atpacs, Strirep Corron, and genume Inpiq 
Sexersuckers. Dusters of Lingn and Mosam 
Coatines. Tam Vests of Waite Dock, Fixe: 
Fancy Frencu Pique, and SEERSUCKER. 

For those who prefer to select the materials, and’ 
have their garments made to measure, we exhibit in 
our Custom DerpaRTMENT a stock of woolen fabrics, 
comprising many hundreds of the newest and best 
styles of Scotch, English, and American suitings from 
reliable manufacturers only, including an exception- 
ally choice line of light-colored Scotch suitings, for- 
summer, business, or traveling suits. 

In our FuanisHine Goops DEPARTMENT, we have- 
all the staple goods and noveltics of the season per- 
taining to gentlemen's underwear and neck-dressinc ; 
and also keep constantly in stock FiaNNneL Sams 
of our own manafacture, for tourists, yachtsmen, and 
sportsmen. 

Fine Wutts SHirts TO ORDER a apecialty. 

One price in all departments, and goods delivered 
at the time agreed upon. 
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ESS a 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. safe ground short of total abstinence for | among the Britons; there is a note from | religion seems not to be indispensable—any | notes, which did more thana sword in put 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORK. 

In presenting the Twelfth Annual Re. 
port of the Committee on Work, I take 
pleasure in saying that the year seems to us 
to have been valuable—perhaps as mach so 
as any of the series of twelve—in the sub- 
_ jects presented for consideration. We be- 
gan the season with ‘‘Home,” which as it lies 
at, the foundation of all the best things in 
thw world orld, may fairly c!aim place at the 
pyres of any P e that has to do 

; the study of life’s experience. The 
discussion was opened by the chairman of 
the committee, and was well sustained by 
ati earnest, thoughtful talk, bringing out 
we were glad to notice, differences as well 
as arguments. 

If we may venture the criticism, we would 
like to say here, that we think our discus- 
sions would, as a rule, have more life and 
value if the dissenters were more ready to 
speak, more impressed with what seems to 
us their duty in this regard. Sympathy al- 
ways helps, of course, and this is gained 
through commendation of and agreement 
with the views advanced by the writer and 
other speakers. But knowledge is at least 
as good as sympathy; and this is best and 
only ed by the free expression of vary- 
ing views, by which means a subject is 
presented with some approach to complete- 
ness. Andin our own parlors, where we are 
all friends, on the very best of terms, no 
one need withhold a frank expression from 
fear of harm. The harm comes rather from 
keeping back any part of the variety of views 
and sentiments, which as earnest seekers 
for the whole truth, each ong of us may feel 
to be simply our due, 

The second subject on our list was ‘‘What 
women have done for education, and what 
they may yet do for it.” Mrs. Woolson, 
the speaker of the afternoon, showed us 
that hitherto the energy of women had been 
chiefly expended—so far as the higher 
branches. of study are concerned—in pro- 
viding education for men. In the future, 
they must also work for women. It must 
have been very pleasing to Mrs. Woolson, 
as it was to us, to find that her words had 
moved her audience to begin the establish- 
ment of a College Scholarship for Women. 
Such a step is, of course, but asa drop to 
the ocean. But the ocean is made up only 
by drops. If each ove of them were of no 
consequence, where would be the mighty 
whole? 

‘‘Manners” took the third place on the list, 
with Mrs, E. D. Cheney for expounder. 
Who of,us would dare to say that we do 
not need frequent reminder’ not only of the 
beauty and charm of good manners, but of 
their vital necessity in the make-up of a 
true woman? Are they character shining 
through? Yes, but they are something 
more, . They shine out, it is true; but they 
also strike in; and if the fruit of this tree 
of character is suffered to grow gnarled and 
poor, the tree itself deteriorates, and cannot 
produce the ripe, sweet crop. So we think 
we are justified in calling that subject im- 
portant enough for our winter’s programme. 

Not unrelated to this subject, was the next 
on the list ‘‘Health,” by Miss Isa E. Gray. 
The theory Miss Gray advanced would re- 
move one serious obstacle to good health, 
that namely which arises from the old time 
admiration for an invalid, as a desirable 
creature. Let us be thankful that the wor- 
ship of mental and physical vigor is driving 
away this mistaken and dangerous notion. 
We shal! be none the less patient with in- 
validism—if that sorrowful burden is laid 
upon us—and surely none the less appreci- 
ative of the patience of other invalids, for 
knowing, that the burden has no inherent 
merit nor charm. 

In March, Miss Baright spoke on Vocal 
Training, of which_we always feel the im- 
portance. We regretted that the speaker 
was still suffering from serious illness, and 
was thus prevented from doing justice to 
herself, on @ subject about which she has 
often given us pleasant proof of practical 
knowledge. 

Next came a glowing talk from Mrs. 
Clara T. Leonard, of Springfield, upon the 
State’s care of its neglected children. The 
afternoon’s experience is fresh in the minds 
of all who shared in it. Would that they 
could have been numbered by hundreds 
instead of scores. Our duty to the least of 
these ‘‘little children,” who now are hardly 
“suffered to come unto” anything good in 
life, but whose little way is blocked at its 
very beginning by obstacles almost insur- 
mountable—how a sense of all this makes 
utterly insignificant in comparison, so much 
that fills our thoughts and our time day by 
day, through each year of our lives. What 
is there that can rouse us to a better use of 
time and talents—us, the fortunate women 
of this favored land! Or are we willing, 
for our own sakes, to stay unroused? 

And then, following in this same line of 
high duty, came Mrs, Livermore, to touch 
the springs that underlie the sadness and 
depravity of these little children ready to 
perish ; springs, that made bitter themselves, 
ruin the best hopes of our homes and blast 
lives that God meant should be beautiful. 
Mrs. Livermore told us that she belonged 
to the number of those who are ready to 
seek all methods that promise help to the 
victims of intemperance. But she finds no 





the tempted, and for those too who being 
“strong ought to bear the burdens of the 
weak.’’ Doubtless there were those in her 
audience, who believed in half-way meas- 
ures of moderation. Mrs. Livermere pro- 
posed no tilt of lances even withthem. But 
we felt it well that they should have one 
more opportunity to square their ‘‘temper- 
ance” by her rule of total ‘‘abstinence,”’ and 
to decide anew each for herself, which is 
the surer anc truer measure. 

And so ended another season’s explora- 
tions in the broad field through which your 
committee is permittedto wander. Called 
by its true name, it is noless than the whole 
ground of Political Economy and Political 
and Social Science. What scope is furnished 
for us! Truly, there is ample room for study 
and discussion that shall occupy every mo- 
ment of time belonging to us as Club mem- 
bers, In every year of our existence. Tell 
the committee, that will begin their work 
with the new year, how it may do better 
service in its wide domain; and help it, as 
best you can, to something better than even 
our aspirations, which, let me say in justice 
to ourselves, have been far beyond our 
accomplishment. 

For the Committee on Work, 
Assy W. May, Chairman. 
Boston, May 29, 1880. 





POEMS BY JONES VERY AND HIS SISTER. 


Whenever Hanlan or Courtney sneezed 
last week, behoid a wider ripple in the 
world’s interest than was stirred by the 
death of him whose youth promised the 
finest poet of America. I use that adjective 
literally meaning most refined, delicate, 
penetrating; not grandest, strongest or most 
picturesque. 

Yet of the eyes that glanced at the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘Rev. Jones Very died in Sa 
lem, May 8,” few perhaps had ever noticed 
the peculiar name before. I saw it first in 
a passage in Havwthorne’s ‘‘Collection of a 
Virtuoso,” ‘Opening an iron-clasped vol- 
ume bound in black leather I discovered it 
to be Cornelius Agrippa’s book of magic; 
and it.was rendered still more interesting 
by the fact that many flowers ancient and 
modern were pressed between the leaves. 
Here was arose from Eve’s bridal bower 
aud here were all those red and white roses 
which were plucked in the garden of the 
Temple by the partisans of York and Lan- 
caster. Here was Halleck’s Wild Rose of 
Alloway, Shelley had contributed a Sensi- 
tive Plant, and Wordsworth an Ezlantine, 
and Burns a Mountain Daisy, and Kirke 
White a Star of Bethlehem, and Longfel- 
low a Sprig of Fennel with its yellow flow- 
ers. ... From Jones Very, a poet whose 
voice is scarcely heard among us by reason 
of its depth, there was a Wind-flower and 
a Columbine.” 

This delicate praise of the only poet un- 
familiar to me in the list aroused my inter- 
est, for I revered Hawthorne in my child- 
hood as avery high priest of beauty and 
romance. [ listened ever after fur the 
voice so low and deep which had won Haw- 
thorne’s rare praise. But I never heard it 
on the lips of glib quoters; nor saw it in 
the newspapers; while Hawthorne’s ethereal 
flute note swelled till it filled two continents. 
One day having strayed into a very stony 
and dusty church I beguiled the Rev. Dry- 
asdust’s exposition by looking through the 
hymn-book. I came upon a little poem 
like a well-spring, cool, limpid as any des- 
ert fount whose 

“Diamond wave lay clear, 
Shadowed by graceful palm-treas.”’ 
It bore the name of Jones Very, 
Siste viator. 
Wilt Thou not visit me? 
The plant beside me feels Thy gentle dew; 


And every blade and tree 

From Thy deep earth its quick’ning moisture drew. 
Wilt Thou not visit me? 

The morning calls on me with cheering tone, 
And every bird and bee 

Breathes but one voice—the voice of Thee, alone. 
Come, for I need Thy love 

More than the herb, the dew, the grass, the rain; 
Come, like Thy holy dove, 

And let my soul in Thee rejoice again. 


Yes! Thou wilt visit me; 

Nor bird nor flower Thine eye delights so well, 
As when from s n set free 

Man's spirit comes with thine in peace to dwell. 
[I beg to be corrected if I quote falsely. It 
is years since I learned the poem in church. ] 
After that 1 neither saw nor heard the name 
that interested me until the other day I read 
his death together with this slender tribute 
in the newspaper published where he was 
born, lived and died: 

‘‘Though never ordained over a society 
or settled asa pastor, he has preached oc- 
casionally from time totime. He was ofa 
quiet, reflecting and sedate turn of mind, 
and though retiring, very affable and com- 
panionable. He acquired considerable dis- 


‘| tinction as a poet, especially as a writer of 


sonnets and occasional pieces, several of 
which are of such standard merit as to be 
included in select compilations.” 

Witb a pang of disappointment, yet glad 
of his difference from another ‘‘Man with a 
great future behind him,” I turn away re- 
solving to know at least everything which 
he has done already. Afresh I hunt through 
two large collections of poetry, one from 
sources purely American. I find extracts 
from Beattie and Peacham and Wastell 





every rhymester that ever piped and cheep- 
ed in a “Poet's Corner” among the purely 
Americans. Among them all is not the 
name of Jones Very. I went up to the 
Capitol Library. “Mr. Very published a 
small volume in 1839” says Mr. Savary. 
But among all the tons of inevitable rubbish 
stores in the Library at the Capitol no space 
is given to that small pearl. Mr. Savary 
brings his three largest and best selections 
from the poetry of America and of the rest 
of the world. Emerson's ‘‘Parnassus” gives 
place to two short poems by Very. Bry- 
ant’s collection includes three sonnets. 
Neither of these appear to me equal tu the 
little one in the Baptist hymn book, or 
equal to others among the nineteen selected 
by Griswold. Therefore I venture as a sort 
of ‘Hail! and farewell!’’ to copy a few 
lines from Griswold’s selection, that being 
less known now than the others that are later. 

Mr. Griswold says he wrote an essay 
upon Hamlet after seeing Elsinore twice. 
‘His essays entitled Epic Poetry, Shak- 
speare and Hamlet are fine specimens of 
learned and delicate criticism.” Of his po- 
ems: ‘They are religious and some of 
them are mystical, but they will be recog- 
nized by the true poet as the overflowing of 
a brother soul.” Mr. Griswold’s narration 
hints at drear possibilities where he says 
that, while he was tutor in Greek, “a re- 
ligious enthusiasm took possession of his 
mind which graduaily produced so great a 
change in him that his friends withdrew 
him from Cambridge.” 

The hard, cold and prosaic religion and 
life which prevailed in New England in 
Very’s youth, doubtless saw aberration in 
words like ‘‘Enoch:” 

I looked to find a man who walked with God, 

Like the translated patriarch of old; 

Though gladdened millions on his footstool trod, 

Yet none with Him did such sweet converse hold. 
Thear the wind in low complaint go by 

That nonc like him its melodies could hear; 

Day unto day spoke wisdom from on high, 

Yet none like David turned a willing ear, 

God walked alone, unhonored through the earth; 

For Him, no beart-built temple open stood; 

The soul, forgetfal of her nobler birth, 

Had hewn Him lofty shrines of stone and wood; 
And left unfinished and in ruins still 

The only temple he delights to fill. 

Probably those last lines are not considered 
so “mystical” and obscure now as they 
were forty years ago. 

If he wrote of a railroad—a subject very 
prosaic to prosaic people—he writes not in 
the boldly objective style of another cele- 
brant of steam: 


“Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Make sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As a tempest scorns a chain.” ; 
To Very the railroad becomes a symbol: 
“Thou art the voice of one who throngh the world 
Proclaims with startling tone, Prepare the way! 
The lofty mountain from its seat is hurled, 
The very flinty rocks thy course obey. 
” * * * * © ” * 
Thou bidst man’s dwelling from thy track remove, 
And would with warning voice his crooked paths re- 
prove.”” 

Here is a sonnet to a robin, minute in its 
sympathy as Wordswortb; tender and pious 
as Francis Assisi: 

“Thou need'st not flutter from thy half-built nest, 

Whene’er thou hear’st man’s hurrying feet go by, 
Fearing his eye, for harm, may on thee rest, 

Or he thy young, unfinished cottage spy; 

All will not heed thee on that swinging bough, 

Nor care that round thy shelter spring the leaves, 
Nor watch thee on that pool’s wet margin now 

For clay to plaster straw thy cunning weaves. 

All will not hear thy sweet out-pouring joy 

That with morn’s stillness blends the voice of song, 
For over-anxious care their souls employ 

That else upon the music borne along 
And the hght wings of heart-ascending prayer, 

Had learned that Heaven is pleased thy simple joys 
to share. 

The Capitol Library contained a volume 
of poems by the sister of Jones Very. They 
revealed a kindred unworldliness of spirit, 
with somewhat warmer human sympathies. 
They were quainter and more artless than 
his. Some of them were charming. I dare 
delay you to hear only one, Death and the 
Mother. 

Death to the mother saith: 

Thou can’st not keep the baby still—let me! 

Thou mark’st with pain the gasping feverish breath 

With one long kiss I set it free. 


Oft thou dost strive to lay 

Tn smoothness down his golden hair—let me! 
Smoother beneath thy touch twill never be! 
Nor look more bright and fair. 


Nay, weep not that his toilet I would make 
Closing like violet up his eye of blue, 


For knowest thou not earth-flowers as frail as this 


Were better closed against the chilling dew? 
* * * * * * * “ 
. The form that holds thy baby to his breast 
Thou wilt not look to see, 
Nor hear’st the soft voice breaking through his rest 
‘Suffer the little one to come to me, 4 
Else thou and I would soon be reconciled, 
No more thy tears would flow 
But thou would’st bless me that I bear thy child 
Porth from a world of woe.” 


Do you mark how uniquely, exquisitely 


| feminine is the treatment? I do not re- 
‘member another beautiful impersonation of 


Death as feminine save that one of Walt 
Whitman’s, which is one of the loveliest 
things in literature: 
**Delicate Death, strong Deliveress! 
Dark mother ever gliding near with soft feet.” 
Again I wonder that these spirits were so 
‘finely touched” and not to—say not finer 
issues than those of their firdside, but to 
larger issues. 

They missed that milieu of which Taine 
wisely makes so much. To some people 





more than it is to good, healthy horses and 
cows. To Jones Very it was the very 
breath of his life in body and soul. And 
around his sensitive youth warred the, two 
factions of New England's religion—utter- 
ly hostile, utterly unlike in everything save 
the death-chill in each. Could that tender; 
intense, seclusive nature content itself with 
either the amiable abstractions of Unitari- 
anism or with the fierce concretions of 
Calvinism? He would have developed 
more happily and more freely in somethiog 
like the ancient faith of S. 8. Bernard and 
Francis Assisi; aye, though it had set him 
ina cell narrow as Angelico’s, where he 
could 

‘Welcome the sweet, slow 

Inbreak of angels whitening through the dim 

That he might paint them.” 

Let me lay on his grave this last cluster 

plucked from his long ago sown Trees of 
Life: 


“For those who worship 

Thee there is no death, 

For all they do is but with 

Thee to dwell. 

Now while I take from thee this passing breath 
It is but of Thy gloricus name to tell; 

Nor words nor measured sounds have I to find, 
But in them both my soul doth ever flow; 

They come as viewless as the unseen wind, 
And tell Thy noiseless steps where'er I go.” 


Mary 8. WITHINGTON. 





OUK BISHOPS ON LICENSING WOMEN TO 
PREACH, 


The administration of the Church has 
been greatly blamed during the last quad- 
rennium for doing what it felt it was oblig- 
ed to do, because of General Conference 
action four years ago, in the matter of 
granting licenses to preach to women. 

The real opinions of our Board of Bish- 
ops in this important subject is seen in the 
following quotations from the course of 
study that they have carefully marked out 
for the local preachers. 

Let this General Conference hasten to so 
speak out that this last and only remaining 
obstacle be removed out of the way of any 
one who is called of God to proclaim his 
Word, and who bring to the Church the 
undoubted evidence of their divine mission. 
We quote: 

‘‘Women were employed as prophets; 
that is, in the sense of public religious 
teachers, including the higher ministerial 
duties, as appears from their rank next to 
the apostles, 1 Cor. xii, 28; Eph. iv, 11; 
Acts ii, 17, 18; Acts xxi, 19; Rev. xvi, 12. 

‘‘Compare with Psalms lxviii, 11, when 
the true rendering is, ‘of the women preach- 
ers there was a great host,’ which accords 
with Moses’ wish, Num. xi, 29, and of 
Paul, 1 Cor. xiv, 5. 

**Paul, 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, and 1 Tim. ii, 
11, 12, evidently refers to such as prayed 
and prophesied unveiled, see 1 Cor. xi, 
5-13.” 

‘The correct translation of Romans xvi, 
1, 2, shows that Phebe was a deacon of the 
Church, .. . From Philippians i, 1, and 
1 Timothy iii, 2, 8, we infer that they 
preached and discharged other spiritual 
functions subordinate to the elders or 
bishops. 

“The rules of conduct laid down for 
women in 1 Timothy iii, 2, and Titus ii, 3, 
has been referred to the deaconesses by a 
series of eminent commentators from Chrys- 
ostom to Alfred.” 

“Dr. Schall and other scholars interpret 
1 Timothy v, 9, ‘let not a widow be elected 
and ordained under three-score years old.’ 

“From Titus ii, 3, 4, we learn that wom- 
en were employed as teachers in the direct 
personal application of Christian truth.” 

“Pliny, a few years later, speaks of the 
order of deaconesses as exercising, in rela- 
tion to their own sex, functions analagous 
to those of the deacons.” 

“The history of the early Christian 
Church confirms this statement, and adds, 
also, that women baptized.” 

‘She was first to preach the actual advent 
of the promised Messiah, both to Jews and 
tothe Samaritans (Luke ii, 36-38; John iv, 
28, etc.); and first to preach the risen Sav- 
ior to his doubting apostles (Matthew xxviii, 
7-9, 17).” 

“Not she, with traitorous kiss, her Saviour stung; 
Luke xxii, 47, 48. 

Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 

Matthew xxvi, 69-75. 

She, whilst apostles shrunk, could danger brave. 

Matthew xxvi, 56. 


Last at the cross, and earliest at his grave;" 
Matthew xxvii, 55, 56, and 28. 
L. 


—Cincinnati Daily Christian Advocate. 


+ 
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WOMEN IN THE TREASURY. 


After nearly seventeen years of service in 
the United States Treasury, I feel competent 
to write on the subject of women in gov- 
ernment employ. In the first place, the 
writer tothe Hnquirer is mistaken when he 
says that employment was first ‘‘given to 
women on the impulses of the rebellion, 
when the widows, sisters, and daughters of 
deceased officers were pressed into the pub- 
lic service as a matter of need and gratitude,” 
The truth is that the women had to be em- 
ployed to count, sign, and arrange the green- 
backs which were issued to meet the emer- 
genciesof the war. After the first war-loan 
was effected the ladies were kept at work 
until after midnight signing the crisp new 








ting down the Rebellion. Then the Inter. 
nal Revenue Bureau was organized, and it 
was a matter of economy to employ hun- 
dreds of women at $50 a month, and leave 
the large salaries for men. It was n 

to increase the force in the Quartermaster 
General's office, and again the government 
took advantage of the needy women, and 
made them write or copy for $50 a month 
side by side with the men who received $100 
and over that amount for the same class of 
work, It is no child's work to perform the 
duties in the departments. It is to get to 
the office every day, in all kinds of weather 
and at all seasons, and to be closely confined 
from nine to four o’clock. The writer of 
the article speaks as though the average wag 
$1000 ayear. This is a mistake; $900 is 
the salary, with one here and there who igs 
fortunate enough by long years of respon. 
sibility and hard labor to be promoted to 
$1000 or $1200. 

The writer suggests that all the women be 
turned out and men put in their places who 
have their own families and a mother in-law 
to support. With characteristic reckless. 
ness, he in oue place speaks of the confine. 
ment to clerical labor, and in another that 
the duties are light, and that the women 
use their salaries in extravagant dress. The 
girlé especially use their money to buy rib- 
bons, It is true that there are many girls 
among those in government employ, and [| 
look at them with great respect when I see 
them cheerfully renouncing the pleasures 
incident to youth, and passing what should 
be the happiest years of their lives in the 
close, foul air of the departments, and 
working hard for the support of parents 
or the education of younger members of the 
family. One girl in the same office with 
myself has been there seven years. She 
gives all her salary to her father and moth- 
er, who for years have been in ill-health, 
She uses none of her money for personal 
adornment, and never goes to a place of 
amusement, or, indeed, anywhere but from 
home to the Treasury, back again to her 
home and sewing, and on Sundays to 
church. A year ago a gentleman’s desk 
was vacated, he preferring other work in 
another bureau—his salary of. $1800 a year 
was and is continued to him. Miss P—, 
the young and pretty girl I refer to, was 
taken from the work she was employed to 
do at $900 and put at the vacant desk. She 
has since that time discharged the duties 
with regularity and to the satisfaction of the 
head of the bureau. There have been two 
opportunities to increase her salary. Two 
of the head clerks have died during the 
winter. In the first case the vacancy was 
filled by promoting those of the men who 
were below the deceased clerk down to a 
messenger, who went up to $1200. In the 
next instance an outsider, a man, was ap- 
pointed, and Miss P—— still runs the desk 
at the old $900 a year. It seems strange 
that men do not feel ashamed to practice 
such gross injustice upon a needy and de- 
serving class, for there is no complaint in 
any of the departments in regard to the 
employment of women. There they are 
respected, and appreciation of their abili- 
ties is shown by putting them at men’s 
desks whenever occasion arises. The two 
most abstruse sets of sheets, figures, and re- 
ports made in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency are those prepared by Miss 
Simpson and a handsome young widow, 
Mrs. McCormick. This lady has a young 
son to raise and educate. 

Ex-Secretary McCulloch often alludes to 


the fact that when Secretary Chase called 
upon him to organize the national banking 
system he organized the bureau with two 
ladies and one gentleman. Mrs. McCor- 
mick was one of the two ladies. She was 
at that time the handsomest girl in George- 
town. She has since met the loss of an 
excellent husband, a physician, and for 
twelve years has devoted herself to work 
and the care of her boy. 

But to return to the character of the wo- 
men in the government employ. In my 
bureau there are many widows who are 
providing for their children. They areliv- 
ing the most self-denying lives to enable 
them to clothe aud educate sons, Will 
these boys, when they become voters, for- 
get what has been done for them by theif 
self-sacrificing mothers, and will they enact 
laws to oppress the sex, or to say that be 
cause men are vain and loose in their mor: 


als, therefore women should be debarred . 


from working where men might be tempted 
to love and marry them? 1 do not know 
of one single case where, as asserted in the 
Enquirer,a woman has writing sent to her 
home, and then she farms it out. So much 
spleen should not be shown because w0 
men get $900 a year, for after the month’s 
expenses are paid there is nothing left over. 
If some are fortunate enough to be able 
to buy little personal adornments it certain- 
ly is no worse to use their earnings in this 
way than to do as many or most men do, 
spend it in cigars, billiards, and drinks. 
During the seventeen years I have been in 
the Treasury, I have frequently heard the 
charges made against the morals of the de 
partments. There are some frivolous Wo 
men, just as we find everywhere, even in 
the highest and best circles, but I have not 
known a single case of the kind so fre 
quently hinted at. The widows and girls 
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are generally earnest and faithful in the 
discharge of their duties. Many are as busy 
with household duties out of office as they 
ara during the hours for office work. Thus 
they have no leisure, and realize the saying 
of ‘*a man’s work is from sun tu sun, but a 
woman's work is never done.” Civil ser- 
vice reform would be a great benefit to wo- 
men. They need some such security to re- 
lieve them from the constant anxiety of re- 
moval. They believe that it was really 
meant in earnest when it was enacted as a 
law that no one should be removed but for 
just cause; yet it frequently occurs that re- 
movals are made to make room for new ap- 
plicants. Then, too, women ought to stand 
an equal chance with men for promotion. 
Sixteen years ago a man was appointed as 
messenger in the same room with myself. 
For the past five years he has been the head 
of a bureau at a salary of $2500. If I had 
been a voter I might have his place or that 
of Assistant Secretary, for I rank Mr. Up- 
ton, who has just been elevated to that high 
office by two months’ longer service, If 
women are struggling and petitioning for 
the ballot, is it not because they are made to 
see its power?— Washington Correspondence 
of Louisville Journal. 


WOMAN SUFFKAGE Al - AND TEMPERANCE. 


The State Senate, at at Albany, a few weeks 
ago, adopted a resolution submitting to the 
people of the State a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing women the right of Suffrage. 
What the Assembly will eventually do with 
this no one knows, and for the purpose of 
this writing it makes no difference. A 
great many candid temperance people hail 
the day when the ballot shall be placed in 
the hands of Woman es the day when in- 
temperance and its associated evils wil: be 
hurled from the land. Talented women 
speakers have for years past said, ‘Give us 
the ballot, and we will cause liquor selling 
and liquor drinking to be among the things 
of the past.” Among many able men the 
same thing has been advocated, and they 
have declared upon the platform, and in 
public generally, that Woman could and 
would, with the use of the ballot, drive an 
evil from the land, which man, unless per- 
haps in a few places, is powerless to prop- 
erly restrain. It is not a question as to 
whether Woman should have the right to 
vote or not, but simply as to whether the 
temperance cause would be the better for 
that right. No right-minded man can ad. 
vance a good reason why an intelligent and 
educated woman should not have the same 
right of Suffrage and its attendant benefit 
that man enjoys, and no reason exists why 
she is not better qualified to vote than one- 
half of the igaorant dupes who go to the 
ballot-box and deposit a ballot which they 
are unable to read, orif educated sufficient- 
ly for this, are never in their normal condi- 
tion, unless they are under the influence of 
liquor. Ignorance should be driven from 
the ballot-box, and intelligence encouraged 
there, no matter to what. sex its possessor 
belongs. This would allow intelligence to 
govern ignorance and to enact such laws as 
would properly suppress crimes, and en- 
hance civilization, education and virtue. 
The man or woman, who, with the advant- 
ages that surround them in thiscountry, is 
unable to read and write the English lan- 
guage, has no right with a ballot, and, on 
the other hand those who have spent time 
and money to qualify themselves to vote, 
intelligently, should be allowed to do so, 
whoever they are. ne N. Y. Watchword, 








THE WOMEN OF THE N E NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Col. John W. Forney, in a recent address 
before the Anna M. Post, on Decoration 
Day, paid this tribute to the women of our 
common country: 

“The honored lady after whom this post 
is named, was one of alarge sisterhood of 
Northern heroines—one of those who, with 
the dawn of battle, took position as the 
helpers of the Union soldiers. Philadel- 
phia has been peculiarly placed in all our 
great crises, It has for two centuries been 
the stronghold of liberty. In this city 
William Penn landed in 1682. Here the 
Declaration of Independence was written 
and signed in 1776; here the Constitution 
was composed and completed in September 
of 1787 and signed by George Washington; 
and here seventy-five years later the people 
of all parties welcomed and gave shelter 
and food and care to the troops on their 
way to defend the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the guarantees 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
It was at the foot of Washington avenue, in 
old Southwark, on the Delaware river, that 
this spontaneous movement began among 
the women of Philadelphia late in April 
and early in May, 1861, and before the close 
of the Civil War, in 1865, 600,000 soldiers 
had been there welcomed, rested, and re- 
freshed on their way to and from the distant 
battlefields, The movement was at first an 
impulse, as the people saw the early troops, 
Worn and tired, reaching the foot of Wash- 
ington avenue, waiting for transportation 
to the scenes of strife, scenes from which 
thousands never returned. This impulse 
80on became a system, an organization, and 
although many good men came forth to add 
their money and their strength, the great 





burden of those long years of doubt and 


death depended mainly upon the women of’ 


Philadelphia. It would be invidious and 
unjust to attempt to name them all, but his- 
tory requires that a few should now be 
mentioned, because they were the pioneers 
of the great benevolence: Mrs. William M. 
Cooper, Mrs: Grace Nichols, Mrs. Sarah 
Emory, Mrs, Elizabeth Vansdale, Miss 
Catharine Vansdale, Mrs. John Coward, 
Mrs. Susan Turner, Mrs. Sarah Mellen, Miss 
Catharine Alexander, Mrs. Mary Plant, Mrs. 
Captain Watson, Mrs. Thomas D. Grover, 
and Mrs. James M. Moore. ‘These 
names,’ says the historian of the ‘Cooper 
Shop Refreshment Saloon,’ Dr. James 
Wood, ‘are worthy of being written in gold- 
en characters.’ To this list you veterans 
have added Miss Anna M. Ross, principal 
of the hospital, whose many cares were cut 
short by her death on the 23d of December, 
1863. Itis the evil of the time that those 
who serve us best are soon forgotten, and 
even on such an occasion as this it seems a 
little out of place to remember them. There 
is, indeed, one reason for it. To chronicle 
the good done for the cause of the Union 
by the women of America would be like 
chronicling the stars. As well call from 
their dusty graves by name the million of 
Union and Confederate dead, known and 
unknown, that now sleep between the 
lakes of the North and the gulf of the 
South. We stand appalled before the liv- 
ing! Why ask the censor? Why vex our- 
selves about the dead? But here, in this 
sanctuary, as I talk to the survivors, vainly 
hoping that the dull, cold ears of your dead 
comrades may hear my voice, may I not 
say something to you about the women of 
the South? They, too, have had their 
dead. Alas! they have had a longer cata- 
logue of agony than our women. Do we 
ever think of their dead hopes, their per- 
ished pleasures, their destroyed homes, 
their revolutionized customs? I constantly 
put myself in their place, and I am often 
moved to inexpressible grief as I think of 
them. The Southern women are our sis- 
ters; but they are different from our North- 
ern sisters. Among their peculiarities is 
their sensitiveness to our sympathy. They 
recoil from pity, they scorn consolation, 
they hug their dead to their hearts, and 
seem envious if others attempt to share 
their sorrows. A Northern woman is rarely 
a politician, while the most delicate of the 
gentler sex of the South imbibe their poli- 
tics with all their teachings, and often dim 
their beauty in the angry impulse of the 
moment. And yet, I speak whereof I know, 
there is no malignity in the heart of a true 
Southern woman. She is full of the theo- 
ries of her father and brother, but she is 
not insensible to the gentle ministrations of 
our Northern daughters. During the war 
we heard much of the ferocity of the 
Southern ladies, and doubtless many were 
deeply wounded by its necessary rigors; 
but now holier impulses are producing a 
natural harvest. The unruffled courtesy 
of the best women of the North, the 
wider dissemination of the best culture, 
the wonderful improvement of the South- 
ern newspapers, the rapid spread of a 
higher female education, the astounding 
growth of Southern railroads, and the 
unseen forces of example, like the magi- 
cal processes of a restless assimilation, 
are gradually moulding, not only the wom- 
en, but the men of the South, into a better 
condition of life. 
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THE COLORED GIRL IN BLUE. 


Catharine Hill, the colored woman in 
Philadelphia who has made an application 
for a pension on the ground of having served 
in the army during the late war, and for 
wounds received in battle, tells a most re- 
markable story. She clxims to have enlist- 
ed in the Fifth Maryland Regiment under 
the name of Henry Williams, and was pass- 
ed by two surgeons, to whom she paid $150 
to say nothing about her sex. Sheis thirty 
two years of age, and yet claims to have 
served three years on the field and seven 
months in hospitals. She was wounded 
four times, once in the face in a battle in 
Virginia, and was shot in the thigh and ribs 
in askirmish near Newbern, North Carolina. 
While in a hospital her sex was discovered, 
but the physician who attended her kept the 
secret, and at theclose of the war she was 
honorably discharged. She claims to be able 
to substantiate her story by her discharge 
papers, prior to enteringthearmy she had 
passed a medical-examination at the hands of 
Drs. Creek and Perry,of Baltimore. Captain 
Woodville commanded her company, while 
Colonel Frish commanded the regiment. 
She was mustered in at Camp Belger, remain- 
ed there six weeks, when with others she was 
mustered out and sent to Fortress Monroe, 
where she stayed five months, and then was 
mustered out again and sent to Halifax, Va., 
and from there, after fighting a battle, went 
to Raleigh, N. C. Dr. Wood, of Twenti- 
eth and Wood streets, Philadelphia, she says 
has herdischarge. She named many of her 
old comrades, among them Captain West, of 
Baker street, and Reddy, Clark, Johnston, 
Griffin and Joyce, all of Baltimore. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 





The waste-paper basket is an institution of |. 


modern times, without which, though our 





fathers did not know it, existence would 
now be impossible. ‘‘Waste not want 
not,” saith the proverb;and Miss Edge- 
worth impressed it on the youth of fifty 
years ago ; but things have now reached 
such a pass that one must waste, whether he 
willor not. The boy who should undertake 
to save all his whip-cord in these days, like 
the virtuous Benjamin in Miss Edgeworth’s 
tale, would bea burden to himself and all his 
relations, 

It is the fall of the garret which has caused 
the rise of the waste-basket. When each 
family lived in the whole of its own house, 
the upper story of it, dear, delightful, duster 
retreat, was given over to the debris of life, 
Everything not in active use below stairs was 
relegated to theattic story, there to gather 
dust and slumber undisturbed. For, except 
in the very best over-regulated families, even 
“spring-cleaning” did not extend to this 
home of the spider and the spinning wheel. 
A good garret was roomy enough to hold 
everything. Empty trunks, fire-buckets, 
disused furniture, warming pans lived by 
night in the garret, whose contents year by 
year accumulated and mellowed, until they 
became treasures under the touch of old age. 

Modern life has not room or time for 
accumulation, French roofs and French 
flats have done away with the attic ; many 
houses and apartments have not even a lum- 
ber-room for the odds and ends of existence. 
It becomes a serious difficulty to know what 
to do with one’s possessions, and a science to 
successfully dispose of the superfluous. 
For the present habit of living brings with it 
an immense amount of superfluous matter. 
Every day brings half a dozen newspapers to 
the door ; every day come to the house many 
parcels, each in its good piece of wrapping pa- 
per and fastened witha nice piece of cord. 
Four times a day the postman, besides impor- 
tant letters, leaves a bunch of blue stamped 
envelopes, doomed to the waste-paper bask- 
et. Just at this time spring openings thus 
make their appeal. Single gentlemen are 
invited to millinery displays, and spinsters 
urged to inspect a rare assortment of monu- 
mental marbles. Some of the cards are so 
beautifully executed that it seems a pity to 
throw them away. They lingerfor a while 
upon the maptel-piece where they make 
their mark; the openings they proclaim are 
crowded, but though so pretty they are but 
the creatures of a day, and must give place 
to successors asephemeral in kind as them- 
selves. 

It is a wasteful age; its characteristics all 
opposed to the steady ones of reverence, 
reticence and the preservation of the valu- 
ables as well as the trifles of life. 








Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


Ditoo HEFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST.. BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S GLUB 
For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 
Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 








UNION UNDER FLANNEL 


PATTERNS 








Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Cluba 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
MRS. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C, M. SEVERANCE, 
MRS. Dr. 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. Purse N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT, 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work, and 
the result of two years o 








EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND é ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: 


labor =a be seen at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 








fail to meet the tasteand 
‘|demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIO, and I sell noth- 
~ which has not their 
approval. 


Miss H. L. LANG. 








A SPECIALTY,. 





The Only 
THAT AC ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
IY THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 


and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gi tt won- 
derful power to cure all 


Are we Sick 7? 


or 
poisonous humareare bre’ forcea 
nto ie Pied that should be expelled , 


BILIOUSNESS PILES, CONSTIPATION, bed 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES. AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 


by causing free action of these organs 
and par ae their power to throw of 
disease, 
Why Suffer Bilious yl mw and ach 
Why tormented with Sonetine 
Y bY frightened over disordered Ki Kid 
y “Why ke nervous or sick h 
have sleepless nights ! 
Use meseuny WORT and rejoice in 
IY health. It is a dry, vegetable 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
Lvees E. an KHAM’S 
The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITs 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE OURE IS ene 
tire. Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; ITGIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS SY& 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney eee of either 


sex this  Somponns | (, 
Ly aniehip Compound 


Lydia E. pen 
is prepared atthe a Fe aboratory. 
No, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs, Pinkham freely answers ya inquiry. 
Send for pamphiets. Address 
No fam ane should be without Lydla Pinkham'e 
LIVER 


They cure Co: er on, B 
ness, a Torpidity*ot the Liver. 5 cts. per hen 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness’ and Suffering 
among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females les in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT CATHOLIOON, 


YOMOKE 


NERVE FOOD. 


cure in ient Insani' 
Pabitnton ot of the 1 Inetp 5 ee 
faa Sauces ea Eis Bown cor 
Hyeteria, sa, hore, Petal Weakness, Ore |< 


ervoos and Physica at- 











ue 


fended with Ne Nervous Irritability, 
&e., from excesses In 
Opium, other causes well 
known to those who suffer 1 Losses from 
the System, or fall Vigor it 
Price, $1.00 and $3.00 Bottle. 
SoLD BY DR IsTs. 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Yuan Bey bp finest Tigare je te the world. _ 
the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Site Rive- b 
Mills Pees, Caretine veKing Teusety, Abbott, 


THE CHAS.D, BLAKE & 60, PIANOS. | 


} tt good = ion Fy Agere ogee 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gane, a for style, tone and finish, cannot > 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 
Band Instruments, Stings 
or send for 





+» Proprietors 
llly © 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS,» 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, 


LOWEST CASH PRIOKS. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 


Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teccher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50 cts, par Waren. One lesson per week will 
ensure ood success. 


11 Davis Street 5 


KNAE 
PIANOFORTES, 


Uneguated in Tone, Souely Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Heuronmble, : 
Fiqnae to pont. Pianos tuned 
E,. W. TYLER, ent, 506 Washington st, 
Boston, (over Willtasass & Everett's.) 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 




















LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
28 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston, 


BROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 

Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. : lott 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathiet. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m, 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. um. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 24. m., 5 to6 Pp. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN, 
Chronic Diseases a a Specialty. 


Ha made ey arem 
fees paving 0088 fede Sot 3 yin her aftce 























it safely and Its use ear Ig hn ay 
ebility, nervous p: ration, rhe 
, ete., etc. Her Aygtenic 

ney has never failed to remove inflamma- 
Ss tocnd tu the gull dnote, pelafeltalobestsiona: tee 
as fow 2 mm 1 
continence etc,, etc. Her pt ne Pla 
ers-for rh a the back, 
shoulders, » Worn on relieve | 
headache, over a etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her 

preven 3 for the to ; 
wane 4 ere, and Wastie 
Bands are well to the public.. Also Urinals 


and Syringes. ee 
28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weempush. 
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. 1. “Itis more difficult’ for & woman to 
obtain a livelihood alone than for a man to 
do so, and so she bas a deeper interest than 
man in the home. ; 

Ans. Women, because of their skill in 
household industiies, when alone, are able 
to live more cheaply than men. And their 
‘knowledge of the kinds. of labor, which, 
“though less remunerative, are always in 
-demand, enables them to gain a livelihood 
where men often fail. Besides, the great 
mass of the women of the United States are 
provided with homes, and supported in 
Aarge part by men. 

2. ‘*Woman’s love of home fs the nat- 
ural antagonist of the enemies of the home 
vand among these perhaps the most mis- 
«chievous is intemperance.” 

Ans. Woman’s love for home is born 
of her God-given duties as wife and mother. 
Throw her out into political and commer- 
cial circles requiring for success all her en- 
ergies, and to just that extent you strike a 
fatal blow atthe home, It would be un- 
wise, in our haste to remedy the misfor- 
tunes of the few, to sacrifice the best inter- 
est of the many. 

8. ‘Woman is less intemperate than 
aman, and so could be trusted to give a purer 
avote on temperance laws.” 

Ans. If women are less intemperate 
“than men, it is because they are more shel- 
tered, and have greater social restraints 
about them. — 

Take away these restraints and surround 
them with the same temptations, and there 
is no reason to hope that they would be 
‘more temperate or give a purer vote than 
umen. 

Indeed, with all the restraints, thousands 
of women are in the liquor business, and 
till larger numbers drink. 

4. ‘Woman is less complicated with 
party intrigue and political ambition, with 
desire for office and -business at large, and 
#o would.be more free than men to give a 
wote on the merit of the case.” 

Ans. Itis because women are busy with 
‘the kindly ministries of life and have no 
part in politics that they are not involved 
am party intrigues. Put before them the 
Same temptation of power and office, and 
there will not be wanting women who will 
Push into the deepest schemes of party in- 
trigue. The worst class of women will be 
the most active in political circles. And 
‘women who sell themselves would not hesi- 
“tate to sell their votes. 

5. ‘A temperance vote by women would 
‘be atest. by which the theory of Woman 
Suffrage could be tried on a restricted scale 
without danger.” 

Ans. Woman Suffrage has been tested 
in Utah and Wyoming Territories without 
any marked’ beneficial results. It has not 
helped in the solution of a single great 
moral question. Polygamy has not. been 
overthrown, but rather strengthened by it. 

6. “It would not be an entering wedge, 
but only an appeal to experience, and the 
latter, as it should reveal good or bad ten- 
«dencies in the theory, would decide the 
result,” 

Ans. Those most active in the move- 
“ment for the temperance ballot are life- 
long suffragists, and publicly say that: 
“All persons of intelligence whose preju- 
dices have not become indurated beyond 
the power of logic’s sledge hammer to 
‘break them, have been convinced already.” 
And further: *‘Any woman who could 
hhave shared our bitter experience here with- 
out desiring to vote on every officer from 
Constable to President, would be a knave 
@r afool.” (Home Protection Manual.) 

7. “Rumsellers oppose the Temperance 
~wote of women. I suppose that nothing 
ever stirred the rumsellers of Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati, quite so much as 
this movement to give the temperance vote 
to women. If you will show me what 
rumsellers do not want, I will show you 
what I want.” 

Ans. Nothing ever stirred the rumsel- 
lers of this country as the prayers of the 
‘women during the Crusade. And nothing 
mew so much alarms the manufacturers and 
dealers throughout the land as the increas- 
ang demand for prohibition, and the move- 

ment to secure it by Constitutional amend- 
» ment through the votes of men. 

8. ‘The temperance vote is asked for 
by women in overwhelming numbers, most 
~of whom are not Woman Suffragists.” 

Ans. Large uumbers of women have 
“given it a measure of their support because 
they were led to hope that it would help 
the temperance cause. Larger numbers 
are opposed to the movement— 

ist. Because they are opposed to Wom- 
an Suffrage, and belicve it is pushed in that 
-interest. 


2d. Because it is impracticable. Women 
annot vole till men enfranchise them. 
This in most States would require a two- 
Ahirds vote in both Houses of the Legisla- 
‘ture, and a majority vote of the people. 
‘Pushed as a temperance measure, only 
4 mperance men who are in favor of Wom- 
au Suffrage would support it! We could 
more easily secure a Constitutional amend- 
pent for Prohibition. - 

9. “Such a change as Woman’s Tem- 





perance ballot asks for, is not connected 
with high theories as to natural rights to 
suffrage, nor as to property qualifications.” 

Ans. The temperance ballot, or any 
other ballot ‘that expresses an opinion at 
the polis, without the power to legislate or 
en‘orce laws, is worthless, As for high 
theories, government is pledged to protect 
all citizens without regard to the ballot or 
taxation. 

The millionaire has been outvoted by his 
coachman, and the lady in her mansion 
may be outvoted in her kitchen. 

10. ‘Under English law, women paying 
taxes can vote in municipal and town elec- 
tions, and this wider privilege, which has 
worked well, includes the narrower one of 
Woman's Temperance vote.” 

Ans. England is the drunken nation of 
the world. If the votes of the better class 
of tax-paying women, in the wider privi- 
lege, have not abated drunkenness in Eng- 
land, what right have we to hope that by 
bringing in all classes, even the drunken 
and disreputable, that woman’s vote would 
help the temperance cause. 

11. ‘In questions where the decision is 
so easy as that between license and no li- 
cense, woman’s vote would not often be 
unintelligent, and so would not add to the 
mass of an ignorant suffrage.” 

Ans. The question of license or no li- 
cense, be it easy or difficult, embraces the 
whole problem of the liquor traffic, and 
affords as large a field for political differ- 
ences and wrangling as any other question. 

12. ‘In questions so important to the 
home as those relating to temperance laws, 
woman’s vote would not often be unused, 
and so would not add essentially to the 
danger of absenteeism at the polls and of 
unexercised suffrage.” 

Ans. The ballot has been given to wom- 
en in several of the States on the school 
questiun. The education of the children 
isa vital home question that interests the 
most intelligent and enterprising women of 
each community. But in no State have 
they generally accepted the right and exer- 
cised it at the polls. Is there not, then, 
great reason to fear that the better class of 
women, like the better class of men, would 
stay away from the polls, and the dangers 
from absenteeism be greatly increased.— 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer in Temperance 
Herald. 


PROGRESS IN BHODE ISLAND. 


_— 





In an act to establish a State Industrial 
School now before the legislature of Rhode 
Island, Section 1 provides that the Govern- 
ment shall appoint six persons, three of 
whom shall be women, for terms of one to six 
years, who, with the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic schools, shall constitute the board of 
control of a State school or temporary home 
for truant, dependent and neglected chil. 
dren. 

Section 6 provides for the establishment 
of a system of government for the school, 
and the proper physical, intellectual and 
moral training of the children. The Board 
is to appoint such teachers and employés as 
may be necessary. 

Section 7 provides for receiving the chil- 
dren under the provisions of Chapter 57 of 
the General Statutes, and such vagrant, 
neglected and dependent children between 
the ages of three and fourteen years and 
who are in a suitable condition of mind and 
body to receive instruction. The children 
are to be retained until 16 years of age und 
longer if the Board see fit, and nut until a 
proper home is provided. Children of un- 
sound mind and body are not to be admitted. 

Section 8 provides that the children shall 
be educated in the branches usually taught 
in common schools, and also some useful 
occupation. 

Section 9 declares the object of this bill 
is to provide temporary homes for the chil- 
dren until permanent ones can be obtained. 
It isthe duty of the Board to use all dili- 
gence to obtain places in good families for 
the children who have received an element- 
ary education, and to place any others of 
these in good families on condition that 
their education shall be provided for in the 
public schools where they reside. Children 
may be bound out to a trade during minority. 


HOME OF MRS. SEVERANCE. 





The special correspondent of the Com 
monwueath, writing from California, gives 
the following pleasant picture of the home 
of our old co-worker and friend, Mrs. C. M. 
Severance, at Los Angelos, which will be 
pleasant to many readers of this JouRNAL : 

“I have never felt more grateful to you 
and the kind Boston friends that have given 
me this wonderful California treat than I 
do now, inthis paradise of Mrs. Severance’s 
porch. Mr, and Mrs. Severance have just 
driven away to church and left me in full 
enjoyment and possession of all its beauty, 
sweetness and luxury. But let me tell you 
about this lovely veranda, where Mrs. Sev- 
erance sits and writes, or trims her hat, and 
sews, réads and chats with her friends, the 
same graceful, kind, thoughtful hostess as 
you knew of yore; and Trim, a well-be- 
haved pointer, lounges; and birds sing and 
swing and chirp and twitter endlessly; and 


a hammock sways; and a dozen light, easy. 


veranda chairs,.of as many styles, invite to 
social or solitary repose. All the wood 





work, roofing and furnishing is of an agree- 
adle, cool, dark red-wood tint. Up the light 
pillars climb and cluster a tangle of vines— 
honeysuckle, jasmines, wistaria andivy; the 
delicate fragrance is made sweeter by the 
orange-blossoms of the trees beyond the 
walks. A large Etruscan vase with a calla 
lily on one side, and Mrs. Severance’s secre- 
tary on the other side, of the door that opens 
tothe parlor. The two low French win- 
dows admit easy communication with in- 
door and outside sitters; leafy verdancy all 
beyond; borders of geraniums; the tall ba- 
nanas; the circular lawn with its two great 
bunches of pampas-grass and fan-palms; 
roses in glorious exuberance; callas, the 
graceful pepper-trees, eucalyptus, acacias, 
every rich and strange and rare thing, make 
the scene a vast conservatory, viewed 
through the leafy arches of the porch. Then, 
here are hung up sheafs of wild-oats and 
silk weed pods—trophies, no doubt, of some 
picnic toan Arcadian valley, like these fresh 
wild-flowers in a vase we brought, Friday, 
from San Fernando valley.” 





WOMEN’S MEETING AT MONSON. 


A meeting of auxiliary visitors and oth- 
er women interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren dependent on the State was held at the 
State primary school in Monson recently 
for the purpose of talking up and encour- 
aging interest in the matter of placing these 
children in families. Mrs. Clara T. Leon- 
ard, of Springfield, presided, and Miss 
Cary, of Boston, acted as secretary, and 
the meeting was extremely interesting 
throughout. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to instruct the members of auxiliary 
visiting committees to make reports to them 
of whatever comes under their notice in 
their work,and to give a detailed account of 
the condition of the children under their 
charge from time to time, so that there 
may be grounds for judging how much 
progress is made, and that peculiar cases 
may be on record for reference. This 
seemed necessary, as the reports sent to the 
State house must be so brief that nothing 
but bare facts can be given. Miss Parsons, 
of Boston, was made secretary of this com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Adelaide Calkins, of Springfield, 
read a paper, in which she gave a brief re- 
view of the legislative acts concerning de- 
pendent children for the last twenty-five 
years, showing that the policy of the State 
is to secure to these children, so far as pos- 
sible, the domestic and educational advant- 
ages accorded to other children. She set 
forth the disadvantages of the congregate 
system in the training of children, and said 
that ‘‘the successful operations of an insti- 
tution may be said to depend rather upon 
the number of children passing under its 
influence on their way into a respectable 
social condition, than upon the number 
constantly comfortably clothed and shel- 
tered within its walls.” She made an earn- 
est appeal to the women present to make 
themselves acquainted with the details of 
the work, and do all in their power to help 
make this large number of: unfortunate 
children into respectable men and women; 
and said, ‘‘Success is assured while we 
work according to the laws of nature, 
which teach that the formation of character 
and habits in the young is not as dependent 
upon parentage and heredity as upon the 
daily impressions received.” 

Mrs. Leonard made brief but excellent 
remarks upon the subject which brought 
the meeting together, and gave valuable 
advice, the fruit of her wide experience in 
regard to rescuing children from dissolute 
parents and putting them under proper 
guardianship. 


Some idea of the vastness of the work to. 


be done may be gained from the fact that 
there are at the present time over 3,500 
children under public official charge in this 
State. 

It is not generally known that by a re- 
cent act of the Legislature permission is 
given the trustees to place the younger 
children in families by payment of board, 
and this part of the subject was well dis- 
cussed. The meeting was conducted infor- 
mally, and no hesitation was shown in 
asking or giving information; there were 
fifty women from different parts of the 
State present. Mrs. Mary Hare and Mrs. 
Ellen E. Johnson of the prison commission, 
Mrs. Hammond of the Tewksbury board of 
trustees, Mrs. William B. Washburn, Miss 
E. C. Putnam, Miss Annette Rogers of the 
Dorchester industrial school, and Mrs. 
Brown, superintendent’s assistant at the 
Lancaster State industrial school, were 
amongthemembers, Springfield, Hclyoke, 
Chicopee, Westfield, and West Springfield 
were well represented. The party were 
cordially received and entertained by Super- 
intendent Tufts, and the day was pleasantly 
and profitably spent. The meeting cannot 
fail to have imparted new vitality and in- 
terest to this very important work.—S,7ing- 
field Republican. 


A PARTING WORD FROM DR. CLISBY. 


Being unable in the state of my health, 
and the haste of my departure to see severally 
my friends, I want now to say to the mem- 
bers of ‘‘The Union” and others, that the 
memory of your cordial greetings, your fer- 
vent good wishes, and your kindly hand- 








gtasps will go with me, always, and prove an 
incentive toa speedy return. In the hope 
of which I say to each and all in its fullest 
sense, good bye. 

Harriet V. Curssy, M. D. 


FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The following subscriptions are gratefully 
acknowledged. 








or the Committee, 
Assy W. May, Chairman, 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform 
Committee advertisement in another column. 


W. B. Clarke, 340 Washington street, has 
an immense stock of books for summer 
reading which he is offering at job lot prices 

The large Commonwealth Clothing House 
630 Washington St., is an excellent place to 
obtain g fits. Not only do gentlemen 
have a private room, but ladies also are 

rovided for their own comfort and to fit 

or themselves their boys’ purchases. The 
stock is immense and one cannot fail to ob- 
tain a bargain. The store is accessible from 
the different depots and all horse cars pass 
the door. Give them a trial. 


J. 8. Paine, 48 Canal St., is giving to 
every customer and also to the Sunday 
Schools everywhere, a Beautiful Picture 
Book in which Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘The 
Children’s Home” is exquisitely illustrated. 
The whole book is a kindly surprise. 


The heated term has commenced, and the 
guery arises for bathing suits. The old and 
reliable firm Hewins Hollis, 47 Temple 
Place, have always kept a famous stock of 
first-class bathing outfits imported and of 
their own manufacture. The embroidered 
French suits are very dainty, and the prices 
are as low as anywhere else in the city. 
Suits, caps, shoes, towels ail complete. 
Also travelling skirts for the mountains 
and boating, Give them a call. 


A. M. McPhail & Co., whose pianos for 
style, tone, pitch, and durability stand un- 
surpassed, makes a brilliant offer, which 
will be appreciated. To any subscriber of 
this paper. or to any thorough Suffragist, 
he will sell a piano not only at wholesale 
prices, but will give for each piano sold 
$25 toward the New England Women’s 
Club College Scholarship for Women. For 
this scholarship a permanent fund of $3,000 
is required, but the committee can begin to 
use the fund when it amounts to one half. 
Any one disposed to help along this good 
work can now have the opportunity. 


The chamois gloves offered by Hewins 
& Hollis are just the thing for ladies’ travel. 
They can be easily cleaned by the wearer, 
and are very desirable. 


The removal of the Holman Liver Pad 
Company to 128 Tremont street, up one 
flight, is much more agreeable to customers. 
Miss Keyes will attend to ladies and her 
medical advice and experience will be found 
of great value. 

It is a frequent occurrence for a gentle- 
man to enter Freeman & Gray's, 124 Tre- 
mont street, to suit himself, wife and chil- 
dren with complete outfits for bathing pur- 
poses, The variety and beauty of these 
garments, some of which are almost pretty 
enough for street travel, incites a desire for 
sea-bathing irresistible. They are of all 
petoes and all sizes. The swimming suits 
or both ladies and gentlemen, made as a 
whole garment, are specially desirable. 
They invite examination. Both imported 
and ‘‘home-made” suits at lower prices than 
can be manufactured at home. Notice ad- 


vertisement. 
o> 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB, 


Members are notified that the key of the 
Club Room will be found with Mr. B. F. 
Merrill on first floor No. 5 Park street until 
October. 





H. L. T. Wo.cort, 
Chairman Business Committee. 











When exhausted by mental labor take Kidney 

Wort to maintain healthy action of all organs. 
A Wonderful Cure. 
CoLLeGe Hau, PuiLaApDELpuia, Pa., Aug. 6. 1677, 

Dear Sir ;—1 am happy to inform you that, through 
the agency of the famous “‘Wyomoke,”’ or “‘Nerve 
Food,” which I received from you, I am restored to 
good health and spirits. My physicians had pro- 
nounced my case Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 
and incurable; but, thank God, I am permitted to en- 
joy a further lease of life by using your wonderful 
remedy. Gratefully yours, 

D. C. HINES, D. D.S. 
AsaCure for Piles, 

Kidney-Wort acts first by overcoming in the mild- 
est manner all tendency to constipation; then, by its 
great tonic and invigorating properties, it restores to 
health the debilitated and weakened parts, We have 
hundreds of certified cures, where all else had failed. 
Use it and euffer no longer. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Lecture.—On Thursday, June 24, at 8 Pr. m., by 
Prof. Charles Wesley Emerson, on ‘‘Orators and Or- 
atory,”’ and a reading by Mrs. Dora B. Smith. The 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute take their annual ex- 
cursion to Nantasket Tuesday, Jane 29, leaving 
Rowe’s Wharf at usual hours. Tickets, round trip 
35 cents, to be had at wharf of Committee. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
At Lowest Prices, 


W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, | 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
Bond for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 























During the month of July the 
| rooms will be closed for repairs. 





— 
——— 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 
edition, by Mus. J. W. Srow, treats of the 
pro rights of. wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
fern, Bend "ancy aero neni and 
iWiy 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


rbd eg 94 than ever prepared to sat- 
Y¥ the wants of his cust 
His stock of re see 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select- 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade ; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de- 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty, 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest, 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures. 











Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 


Upwards. 


Tr. |’. Swan, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 





THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair, 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com 
bining beaut 
lightness, strength 
implicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for the 





Invalid Position, 

Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa Luxury. 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
| ny weary for their superiority and merit, wherever 
hey have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, Gee Messrs. R. H. White & Co, 

Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF"G CO., 

Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


LADIES 


Will find a neat and pleasant 
Boys’ Department from which to 
clothe their Sons or Wards at 


The Commonwealth 
CLOTHING HOUSE, 


680 Washington Street. 


3w24 


BATHING SUITS. 


The largest stock of Bathing 
Suits ever shown in Boston. 


BATHING SUITS FOR LADIES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
BATHING SUITS FOR MISSES, 
BATHING SUITS FOR BOYS. 

me: my TRUNKS, TOWELS, SHOES, 


A full assortment at 


Freeman & Gray’s, 


124 Tremont St., opp, Park St. Church. 


LADIES’ CHAMOIS GLOvRS. 


We have just received a very superior lot of this 
excellent Swiss Glove, in clear buff shades and finely 
dressed skins, adapted to the present season, 


With 4 Buttons......,....:...... ‘ $1.50, 
With Loose or Saxe Wrists.... $1.25. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place, 
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